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RINTERS’ CORPORATION.—The 65th ANNI- 
VERSARY FESTIVAL will be held on TUESDAY, May 3lst, 
under the Presidency of W. —«*« UTTS, Esq., M.P 
HODBON, F.R'S. L., Secretary. 


Gray’s Inn Chambers, 20, High Holborn 


“BLACK AND WHITE.” 
M® HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO. 


The say este hs INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 








LD PLAYING CARDS.—Collectors and others 
are lg od Sapte ean EXAMPLES of Old or Curious 
agin Cards. relating to their Manufacture in England, toan 
ION omy will t be he a | the SUMMER, in the CITY 

of TONDON, y the WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of MAKERS of 
nay ‘cabs —Communications to be sent to W. Hayes, Esq., 





ALT. WHITMAN, the American Poet. —A 

PORTRAIT is now bein, mehene by N. Ait kg , Esq., 

from the Original Picture by H G HRIST. Sub- 

me = ig are received by Tuomas Sens 9 7: yo (near 
the 





LECTURES ON SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 
R. A. Ww. BENNETT, M.A. B.Sc. V.P.L.S. 


Lectu Botan tany at St. Tho omas’s Hospital, will give a 
COURSE of LECTURES on ‘ The Classification and the Principal Orders 
Serene and Flowerless Plants,’ at the MEDICAL SCHOOL of the 


The Course will consist of about 24 one arg will be aesveres a on 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY MORNING A.M., commencin; 
TOmDAY, 3rd May. They will be iilustraved Diagrams and Fresh 


Fee, ree Guineas 
may from — Secretary to the Medical School, 
St. Thomas! 's Hospital, Lambeth, 8.E 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1892.—A Course of 
NINE a on ‘The Origin. and Growth of Religion, as 
illustrated by the foe of the Ancient Hebrews,’ will be delivered 
by Mr. CLAUDE G. NTEFIORE, M.A., at the PORTMAN ROOMS, 
BAKER-STREET ( sreneednaes en! trance), on the following days, viz :— 
4 with, Friday, 13th, Wednesday, 18th, Friday, 20th, Wednes- 
day, 25th, riday, 27th, and Tuesday, 3lst May ; and Thursday, 2nd, and 
day, 3rd June, at 5 p.m. Admission to the Course of Lectures will be 
by Ticket, ~ithout 1 aps gpasose Persons desirous of attending the Lec- 
tures are requested to send their names and addresses to oan 
Wituuams & Noroarsz, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C., no 
later than May 2nd, and as soon as possible after that date ‘Tickets will 
be issued to as many persons as the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Mr. MONTE- 
FIORE at 90, HIGH-STREET, OXFORD, on each of the following days, 
viz.: —Monday, 9th, Tuesday, 10th, Monday, 16th, Tuesday, 17th, Monday, 
2rd, Tuesday, 24th, and Monday, May; and Tuesday, 7th, and 
Wednesday, 8th June, at 5 p.m. Admission to the Oxford Course will 
be free, without Ticket. 

PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary to the Hibbert ‘Trustees. 
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ITERARY WORK and ASSISTANCE. — An 

4 Oxford Graduate, late Scholar of his College, and Master at a 
Publie School, now a Public Examiner, with large Li terary and Business 
experience, including eee Tas es ge oe offers 
his services for any g L ARY WOR G MSS. 
THROUGH the PRESS.—D., 26, , = + #4, Note ad Ww. 


NIVERSITY MAN, M.I.C.E., is desirous of 

undertaking some LITER! RY WORK. Thorough French Scholar, 

Brockwell, 8 We n Press Work.—Address H. Hepcen, 10, Benedict-road, 
well 


SSISTANT EDITOR WANTED for High 
Church Weekly. Press ex not ly necessary. 
Clergyman or Gentleman re Chureh Work wouyeaher Salary, 
pel have shares (limited liability) up to 5001. Good position, easy 
prospect of large profits.—Address edo. Charles Taylor 

Hei ’s Advertisement Offices, 154 to 157, Fleet-street, E.C. 


RAVELLER WANTED to TRAVEL the 
whole of ENGLAND. Must have experience and good connexion 
in the Bookselling Trade, and be and of 
References and security required. —Reply, by letter in the first instance, 
to Bracks & Son, Limited, 49, Old Bailey, E.C. 


IGH-CLASS LONDON WEEKLY.—There is 
at present an opportunity for a Gentleman to invest from 1,000/. 
aso ina High-Class London Weekly al a Only principals 
treated with.—. #pply. Messrs. MerepitH, Roserrs & MI11s, Solicitors, 
8, New-square, coln’s Inn, W.C. 


All LITERARY MAN, of wide reputation, seeks 
pan of some others (Gentlemen or Ladies) willing to 

invest oe 1 ab for the Purchase and Development of a well- 

established Month a and for the Commencement of a new 

= Paper that promises to command a very great success. 

iculars from oe, care of G. E. Solomon, Solicitor, 

1, Dead ed Friars, London, E. 


O AUTHORS and OTHERS. —SEARCHES 

at British Museum, Record Office, &c. Londun aud Country News- 

—, of any date. Copies and Extracts. Literary, Historical, and 

ical Evidence furnished. Indexes Bg the Lists of Books 

and MS8. on any £ ven Subject.—Rzaper, 25, Mimosa-street, Munster 
Park, Fulham- 


pupLisuin and PRINTING.—A FIRM of 
NDON pris pe established over half a century, witha 
New tou. Office large connexion a shout the Colonies and 
desire: BUY, or PUBLISH MMISSION, a SCHO- 
ELASTIC PUBLISHING BUSINESS. No “wher © ommissions. ah =~ 
in first ii en ee Ci ie care of Wilkes's. Advertising Agency, 
2, 8, Ludgate-hill 
BYRON, SHELLEY, KEATS.—PAINTING 
COMPETITION in JULY. ‘size outside frames until May 1 
(Essays as usual).—For particulars 
Wrapper to Mrs. Crawsuay, Cathedi 


A Set of Essays, 1s. ; 
THE LINTON SCHOOL 
ART STUDIO for LADIES. 
Under the renee yassanng Direction of Sir JAMES D. LINTON. 
a bs A to ‘an Secretary, Miss Starz, 5, Cromwell- 
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ve 8a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
an opportunity o studying from Mr. Blackburn’s unique Collection of 
Pen wings ; also of seeing and handling the various materials, plates, 
wood-blocks, tools, &c., in use for the New 8. 


PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.—Address 123, Victoria-street, 8. W. 


IFE CLASS.—Two Ladies wish to meet with 
4 other Art Students to Work with them.—Srvpi0, 84, Camden-road 
(opposite Camden Town Station). 


MEDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
GROCERS’ COMPANY. 








These Scholarships, three in number, each of the value of 250/., and 
open only to British subjects, have been instituted by the Company as 
an encouragement to the making of exact researches into the causes and 
prevention of important diseases. The Company appoint annually. . At 
the next Election one of = A aggoe Scholars may be elf eligible for reap- 
y be made at any time before the end of 
Ron by letter addressed to the Crerk or THE Company, Grocers’ Hall, 
Princes-street, E.C., from whom particulars may be ob ed. 








OCIETY of ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS in VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
Examiner—Sir JOHN STAINER, Mus.Doc. 

The Examination for 1892 Ly commence on the 9th JUNE. Medals 
and Certificates will be award 

Full particulars may be obtained on application. 

The List will be CLOSED on 23rd May. 
NRY TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary. 
Society's House, John-street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL,—An EXAMINA- 

TION to fill up V. tS on the FOUNDATION and 

EXHIBITIONS will be held in JULY NEXT.—For full particulars 
apply to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, — An Examination for 

filling up ONE VACANCY on the Foundation will be held on the 

7th April, 1892.—For information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s 
School, West Kensington. 


Mss CONSTANCE I. MARKS, B.A. (Lond.), 

ves LESSONS in MATHEMATICS to Private Pupils or Classes 
in Schools. Boys Prepared for Public Se mare 
English if required.—42, Linden-gardens, Bayswate 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

Cooper’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit 

an En ~~ for Emplo: ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, 

About will be ad in September, 1892. For com- 

pean “tne Secretary of goed will offer Ten Appointments in the 

dian Public Works De nt and Two in the Indian Telegraph 
Department.—For lose oe apply to the Secrerary, at the College. 


FENCING, BOXING, DRILL, CHEST EXPAN- 
SION.—Mr. SULLIVAN, certificated first-class instructor in 
phy ysical exercises, from Aldershot Gymnasium, gives LESSONS in 
IEPOR-TMENT, Military, Musical, an Swedish’ Drill, Fencing with 
Foil or Rapier, Sword Play, and the Gloves. Highest references. ‘The 
Exercises are a careful selection, approved medical authority. 
ae and Colleges attended.—For terms address 57, Uverdale-roa 
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OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—Mrs. BAYNES 

has transferred the direction of her School to her daughter, 

Miss HELEN E. ES (formerly Scholar of Somerville Hall, 

Oxford). The SUMMER TERM will begin on THURSDAY, May 5th. 

Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace ; J. Ruskin, 

aad rantwood, Coniston; Professor Campbell, St. Andrews, N.B., 
and others. 


XFORD SUMMER MEETING 
~ FOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION STUDENTS AND OTHERS. 
JULY 29-AUGUST 26. 

Courses on Renaissance and Reformation, Greek Drama, Greek Art, 
Theology, Hebrew, Greek, German, Economics, Biology, Chemistry, 
Botany, Hygiene, Applied Arts, &c. Lecturers: Mr. Jo! n Addington 
Symonds, Mr. Walter Pater, Prof. Dowden, Dr Fitch, Dr. Fairbairn, 

r. Jackson, A.R.A., Prof. Burdon Sanderson, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Messrs. Gore, Brandram, A. Sidgwick, Moulton, Hudson Shaw, Colling- 
wood, Mackinder, York Powell, Wicksteed, Churton Collins, Morse 
Stephens, &c.—For Tickets (30s. and 1/.) and Programmes apply Secre- 
tary, University Extension Office, Oxford. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 43 and 45, 
Harley-street, W. Founded 1848 peachaee: by Royal Charter 

853. Patron—HER MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
HI STORY AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A.—Ancient History. — Age. 
J, A. CRAMB, M.A. —English History. XVI. Century. 
See COX, BA— nch History. Henri v 

G. SEELEY, Dean—Geology. — Period. 
W. H. H. HUDSON, M.A.—Mathematie 
H. FORSTER MORLEY, D.Sc. Chemistry (Practical). 

my. 








J. D. McCLURE, M.A.—Astronom, 
EASTER TERM begins 27th APRIL. 
For Syllabus apply to Miss Crovpace or Secretary. 


x 

WITZERLAND. — PLEASANT HOME LIFE 
for those wishing Change of Air, or to Study, in well-known French 

Family. Unusual advantages for Education if requi One Guinea 

ad week; reductions for Family. Excellent English references. — 
NSION- FAMILLE, 22, Boulevard Helvétique, Geneve. 








REMOVAL of the OFFICES of the 
ATHEN 2ZUM.—Owing to the Crown having 
acquired Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the 
Printing and Publishing Departments are now 
REMOVED to the New Offices at Bream’s- 
buildings, Chancery-lane. 


ARIS.—The ATHENAUM can be obtained on 
__SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, 


NFORMATION respecting WORKS by Mr. 
RUSKIN and others, published by Mr. ALLEN, of Orpington and 
Bell-yard, Temple Bar, will be found on p. 489 of this paper. 


T° GUARDIANS, &c.—A Ward in Chancery or 
other Young Lady can find a cheerful and comfortable HOME in 

a CLERGYMAN’ ILY, with kind and judicious care.—Rev. 

Ne ten, Brighton. 


EGISTRAR for WOMEN TEACHERS.— 
WANTED, for the es of the Teachers’ Guild, a LADY to 
fill the above Office, which will be vacant after Midsummer. Salary, 
1251. a year, with bonus as the an of the Registry increases. 
Applications must be addressed to the SECRETARY OF THE TEACHERS’ 
one = 74, Gower-street, W.C., not later than May 7th. 
‘or particulars apply by letter. 


QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — DAY 
TRAINING gl Atl cob —Required, a thls = METHOD. 
Duties to 30th. duties can be 
= from the Reg istrar, Owens comune pay oom to be 
ied by references, should be sent to the Registrar not later 
in May Lath H. W. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 

The Council of Wh ee College is Pash to receive applications 
for the post of NORMAL MASTER in its Y¥ TRAINING COLLEGE 
esiel TMENT. The appointment will be for two years in the first 
insta! 

The: auiics ofthe Normal Master will be to give Lectures on the History 
and ‘Theory of Education, to give a Course of Model Lessons, to preside 
at the Criticism Lessons, to exercise a General Supervision over the 
Queen’s Scholars, and assist them in their Private Studies. 

The ae a on October 1st, 1892. 

Applica’ < jals, should reach the Secre- 
tary of the 2 Golege (from Ded further particulars may be obtained) not 
later than April 30, 1892. y 200/. per annum, and 1/. for each Queen’s 
Scholar in the wt i aa to a as maximum of 250/. per annum. 

. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


UX IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 

PROFESSORSHIPS of GREFK and LATIN are VACANT. The 
Council will appoint a Professor of Greek, and also a Professor of Latin. 
The income of each Chair will be derived from (1) a share of Las on 








Fees; (2) a Special Grant of 2501. per annum. Of this grant, 1501. is 
ranteed by the Council for five years only. Candidates for’ “a of 
these Chairs are not precluded from applying for the other. Further 


beeen Bony be obtained from the Secretary, to whom Candidates 
uested to address their “a (with twenty printed copies 
of tsetimonials) not later than April 
J. M. pe M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY Ist. The work is arranged 
so that a Student may mayeasngroee? begin the Science part of the 
Medical Curriculum then.—Full information may be obtained from 

ither of the undersi; 4%: 
oe ' EF. A SCHAFER, F.R.S., Dean of ho cred 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M. A., Secreta: 


S'- THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 

The SUMMER SESSION will commence on May 2nd. Students 
entering in the summer are eligible to compete for the Science Scholar- 
shi of 125 guineas and 60/. awarded in October. 

ore are numerous Prizes and Scholarships, and all appointments 
vt open to students without extra charge. 
ial Classes for the Examinations of the University of London are 
hel throughout the year. A register of approved odgings and of 
private families receiving Boarders is kept in the Secretary’s Office 
Prospectus a all particulars may be ee from ihe Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. Reni. cm ; 
S'-: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8. W. 


The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, May 2. 

The Fees for Perpetual Students sank 125i, on entrance, or 1301. paid by 
instalments extending over three yea! 

Dresserships, Clerkships, and all the House 
awarded without extra fees, and the latter as the result of Com 
Scholarships and other Prizes of the value of 6701. are o 

Competition annually. 

The appointments of Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of 100/. a year 
and and lodging ; Curator, 50/.; Medical and Surgical Registrar, 50/ 
each, are awarded: yearly upon the recommendation of the Medi 
nb me d fuller detail be obtained by eppitcesion to 

Prospect a er details ma 
oes TH x OMAS WHIPHAM , Dean. 
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YPE WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken References to Authors.—Miss Giappine, 
243, South Lambeth-road, 8. W. 


O AUTHORS.—MS. TYPE-WRITTEN at 1s, 


,000. Du ~— Co! a 6d. per 1,000 (for over 10,000 words) 
from a per Ack Short “ d Write a and ‘Writers sent sora) Hage 








N ONTREUX, LAKE of GENEVA, SWITZER- 

LAND.—Comfortable family life for YOUNG LADIES, either as 
3tudents or Boarders only. Studies aes the direction of Mile. 
HELENE GUENTHER, who has had experience as teacher in England, 
France, and Germany, and is assisted by capable a 
English, ‘French, and German references ~~ fi Mile. HEét2nz 
GUENTHER, 59, Rue Bon Port, Montreux, Switzer! 


Qh 








i Metropolitan ‘School of Shorthand, Limited, mg Chancery-lane. 
Kiep Ew N 0.2 801. Telegrams “Shorthand, ”* Londo 





ME. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, AC. 

UER. th best ode 
of Publishing Publis and VALUER, | yoy “on behalf ‘of poten 
Transfer of Literary Propert; y carefully conducted. Safe inions 
obtained. Twenty years’ — Highest references. Consultations 
free.—la, Paternoster-row, 
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O AUTHORS and SOLICITOR S.— 
Mr. H. A. MONCRIEFF (late Managing Clerk to Messrs. Rivington) 
Specialist in Copyright Valuations, will be happy to undertake the 
VALUATION of LITERARY PROPERTY for Probate, Transfer, and 
other purposes. Farticulars of Literary Investmentsand Partnerships to 
bond fide Correspondents on application.—St. Paul’s Chambers, 19, Lud- 
gate-hill, E.C. 
\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 
Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
AGAZINE and BOOK PRINTING WANTED. 
—SOUTHWOOD, SMITH & CO., Guildhall Press, 4, King- 
street, Cheapside and Ironmonger-lane ; Works—Plough-court, Fetter- 
lane, London, E.C. 
.EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c., 
' PRINTED and PUBLISHED. — KING, SELL & RAILTON, 
Limited, high-class Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough-square, 4, Bolt- 
court, Fleet-street, E.C.,are prepared to undertake the Printing and 
Publishing of first-class Newspapers, zines, Books, Catalogues, 
Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, 
&c., inthe best style. Their Offices are fitted with the latest improvements 
in Rotary and other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign 
Type, and they employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the 
premises for Editorial Oftices, free. Advertising and Publishin; Depart- 
ments conducted. Telephone, 2759. Telegraph, “‘ Africanism, London.” 
\YHE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


[TRE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY is re- 
markable for its immense Collection of Reproductions from the 
GREAT MASTERS. 

Notable Examples of the genius of Fra Angelico, Perugini, Botticelli, 
Diirer, Holbein, Titian, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Lionardo, 
Murillo, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Rubens, &c., from the great European 
Collections. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY is represented by 284 Examples, and 
H.M. Collections at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace by 159. 

FRENCH ART.—A Selection from Pictures in the Louvre and Luxem- 
bourg, and numerous Examples from recent Salons. 

AUTOTYPES from Works by Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, 
Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, F. Shields, G. F. Watts, R.A., Ford Madox 
Brown, Herbert Schmalz, E. J. Poynter, R.A., Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Turner, &c. 

















AUTOGRAVURE, 

“A well-deserved Medal is gained by the extremely successful auto- 
gravure made by the Autotype Company, after Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s 
picture ‘ Outward Bound.’ It is satisfactory to see an English Com- 
pany achieving quite as great success in photo-engraving as has been 
reached by any of the plates of the Goupil Company in Paris.”—From 
Notice of the Photographic Society’s Exhibition, the Times, Sept. 28th, 
1891. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 
Crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half bound in morocco. 


Dedicated by permission to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. Price Six Guineas 
Published by the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford-street, London. 
M UDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be ribers in London 





ged at the 0! 
by the Library Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUESCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
Catalogue of English Books for 1891, ls. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
gigs ls. Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 
e. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 
241, Brompton-road; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 








For Booksellers’ Catalogues, &c., see p. 514. 








Sales by Auction 
MONDAY, April 25th. 
The valuable Collection of British Lepidoptera formed by 
R. E. SALWAY, Esq., FES. 

\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
pk at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. on MONDAY, 
April 25, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, the valuable COLLECTION of 
BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA formed by R. E. SALWAY, Esq., F.E.S., 
including Macros and Micros in long series and exceptionally fine 
condition—Pulchella (Folkestone), well-authenticated Antiopa Stel- 
latarum (Black), 8. Pinastri (Suffolk), Lathonia (Kent), Viduaria (New 
Forest). beautiful lot of Pterophori—and many rare and interesting 
Species in perfect order; to which are added two expensive Cabinets, 


forty and twenty drawers, by Mr. E. G. Meek. 
a view Saturday prior 10 till 4and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 


MONDAY, May 2nd.—Modern Optical Stock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


N at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on MON- 
DAY, May 2, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, the STOCK of the late 
Mr. FREDK. WESTLEY, of 27, Old Bond-street, consisting of Opera 
and Race Glasses—Standard, Pediment, and Wheel Barometers— 
Aneroids, Registering, and other Thermometers—Reading Glasses— 
Compasses—a large assortment of Gold, Steel, and Tortoiseshell Spec- 
tacles, Eyeglasses, and Folders—Microscopes and Slides, &c 

On view the Saturday prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 


Porcelain and Decorative Objects from private sources, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 

at cheir Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY, 

April 21, at 1 o'clock precisely, PORCELAIN and DECORATIVE 

OBJECTS from various private sources, comprising Old English and 

other European Porcelain—Chinese and Japanese Porcelain and Curi- 
osities—Bronzes—Clocks—and Decorative Objects and Furniture. 








Fine Proof Engravings after Sir E. Landseer, R.A., and others, 
the Property of the late T, H. HILLS, Esq. 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, 
April 22, at 1 o’clock precisely, a COLLECTION of Fine PROOF EN- 
GRAVINGS, after Sir E. Landseer, R.A., and other Modern Engravings, 
the Property of THOMAS HYDE HILLS, Esq., late of Queen Anne- 
street, deceased ; also Etchings by Jacquet, B. Debaines, KR. W. Mac- 
beth, A.R.A., A. H. Haig. C. H. Waltner, Bracquemond, and Proofs after 
Sir F. Leighton, P.R A., Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., L. Alma Tadema, R.A.— 
Coloured Engravings after G. Morland, &c. 





A neient and Modern Pictures and Drawings, including the 
Collection of the late JOHN WINGFIELD LARKING, Esq. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, 
April 23. at 1 o'clock precisely, a valuable ASSEMBLAGE of ANCIENT 
and MODERN PICTURES and Water-Colour Drawings, from different 
rivate sources. including a small Collection, the Property of JOHN 
WINGFIELD LARKING, Esq., deceased, late of The Firs, Lee, Kent. 





The remaining Works of the late H. B. WILLIS, R.W.S., and 
Water-Colour Drawings from different private Collections. 


JTESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms. King-street, St. James’s- square, on MONDAY, 
April 25, at 1 o’clock precisely, the whole of the remaining WORKS 
of that accomplished artist, HENRY BRITTAN WILLIS, deceased, 
late Member of the Royal Water-Colour Society, comprising a large 
number of Studies in Pencil and Water Colour, and some Drawings by 
other Artists, also Works of 


G. Barret T. K, Hardy G. Rosenberg 
W. Bayliss C. Hi J. Radford 

G. Cattermole 8. Prout T. Rowlandson 
G. A Fripp P. J. Naftel F. W. Topham 
F. 0. Finch J. Nash J. Varley 

C. Fielding F. Powell E. Walton. 


Also Pictures by A. Kauffmann, R.A., G. B. Cipriani,and others, from 
different private Collections. 


Collection of Old English Miniatures, the Property of a 
Gentleman; and Miniatures, Jewels, and old Silver Plate 
Jrom private sources. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
Bl respectfully give notice that they will SELL ag! AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, 
Apri at 1 o'clock precisely, a valuable COLLECTION of ENGLISH 
MINIATURES, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, comprising a Portrait 
of the Duke of Wellington when young, seven other beautiful Minia- 
tures by Richard Cosway, and Miniatures by B. Lens, Lincke, Engle- 
heart, Stewart, and other Eminent English Miniature Painters. Also 
Old English and Foreign Plate, Jewels, and Miniatures from various 
private sources. 
Chinese and Japanese Objects of Art, Decorative Objects, and 
Silver Plate, the Property of a Gentleman. 


‘ 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
p respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY, 
April 28. at 1 o'clock precisely, a choice COLLECTION of CHINESE 
and JAPANESE WORKS of ART, the Property of a GENTLEMAN 
formed during a residence of four years in China, comprising numerous 

















fine Chinese Carvings in jade, many of which were in the Summer 
Palace at Pekin—Cloisonné Enamels —Japan Lacquer Cabinets and 
Screens, and a variety of other Oriental Objects of Art—also Malachite 
Vases, Groups in Statuary, Marble, French, and other Decorative 
Furniture, and old English and Foreign Silver and Silver-Gilt Plate. 





THE MURRIETA COLLECTION, 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, 
April 30, and on MONDAY, May 2, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely (without reserve). the FIRST PORTION of the extensive and 
valuable COLLECTION of MODERN PICTURES and WATEK-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS, lately the Property of Messrs. MU oT The PIC- 
TURES include three Works of J. Constable, R.A.—a fine Work by 
J. Hoppner, R.A.—The High Altar of Rouen Cathedral, by D. Roberts, 
R.A.—three Works of C. Stanfield, R.A.—Un Amateur Romain, A 
Patron of Sculpture, Etruscan Vase Painters, and three other fine 
Works of L. Alma Tadema, R. ee! his Soul into his Lady’s Face, 
by P. H. Calderon, R.A.—two Works of W. P. Frith, R.A.—Sophi 
Luke Fildes, R.A.—six Works of F. Goodall, R.A.—two by P. Graham, 
R.A.—and two Works of J. Pettie, R.A.—The Vale of Clwyd, the chef- 
deuvre of David Cox, engraved by Brunet Debaines, and sixteen other | 
Works of the same master—Capella del Rosario, by J. Holland—seven 
fine Works of John Linnell, sen.—A Landscape, by G. Morland—two 
Works of P. Nasmyth—five Works of J. Stark—and Works of 








A 
- 
Z 
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‘ 
R. Beavis C. E. Johnson A. Moore 
R. P. Bonington F. R. Lee, R.A. F. Morgan 
G. H. Boughton, A.R.A. E. Long, R.A W. Muller 
E. W. Cooke, R.A. Seymour Lucas, A.R.A. W. Shaw 








W. E. Lockhart G. Vincent 
H. Macallum W. L. Wyllie, A-R.A., 
H. Moore, A.R.A. and others. 


E. Crofts, A.R.A. 
Sir J. Gilbert, R.A. 
J. Hodgson, R.A. 
Colin Hunter, A.R.A. 
The DRAWINGS include Penmaen Mawr, engraved in the England 
and Wales series, Jerusalem, Mount Moriah, and Placenza, by J. M. W. 
‘Turner, K.A.—Going to the Hayfield, Barden Tower, and many other 
fine Drawings by David Cox—a grand Landscape, Off Staffa, and eleven 
other Drawings by Copley Fielding—two Flower Pieces by W. Hunt— 
Le Gros Horloge, Rouen, and The Porch of Chartres, by S. Prout— 
Roveredo and Mazorbo, by C. Stanfield, R.A.—twelve Works of F. 
Tayler—Harlech Castle, Newark Bridge, and A View of Cambridge, by 
P. de Wint—La R inaand AN litan Girl, by Sir F. W. Burton— 
two Works of Sir J. Gilbert, R.A.—Eleavar and Rebecca, and A Street 
Scene in Cairo, by F. Goodall, R.A.—A Highland Lassie, by T. Faed, 
k.A.—seven Works of T. S. Cooper, R.A.—A Country Lane, In the 
Hayfield, and upwards of thirty other Drawings, including many 
Vignettes by Birket Foster—The Entrance to a Mosque, by Carl Haag 
—and Drawings by 


















G. Barret G.A. ee E. Lundgren | 
W. Bennett E. A. Goodall F. W. Topham | 
Mrs. Coleman Angell L. he J. Varley 

T. Collier H. G. Hine H. B. Willis, | 
E. Duncan J. Holland and others. 


| culture 


The Collection of Pictures, Drawings, Miniatures, Porcelain 
and _—— Objects of the late EK, H. LAWRENCE, Esq, 


FS. 

MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY 
May 4, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely (by order of the 
Executors), the Valuable COLLECTION of ANCIENT and MODERN 
PICTURES of EDWIN H. LAWRENCE, Esq., F.S.A., late of 84, Holland 
Park, deceased, comprising Choice Examples of the Dutch and Flemish 
Masters, several of which were exhibited at Burlington House, 1992. 
also Works of the Early English School—Modern Pictures and Water. 
Colour Drawings—the Choice Collection of Miniatures, including the 
Pocket-Book and upwards of 20 Miniatures by S. Cooper, and Works of 


g er Ei n 
Faience Wedgwood Medallion Portraits—Limoges Enamels—Decoratiye 
Objects—and Furniture. 


‘ine Cigars, the Property of Sir HENRY TICH- 
BORNE, Bart. 





art 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, a 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on ‘THURSDAY, 
May 5, at 1 o'clock precisely, upwards of 20,000 Choice HAVANNAH 
CIGARS, the Property of Sir HENRY TICHBORNE, Bart., of Tichborne 
Park, Alresford, Hants, See Larranagas, Villar y Villar, Partagas, 
La Corona, Cabanyas, and Cigars of other well-known Brands, all in the 
Original Boxes. 
Samples may be had on paying for the same one week precedin: 
Sale, and Catalogues at Messrs. Curistiz, Manson & Woops’ Often 
King-street, St. James’s-square, ye 


The Collection of Pictures and Sculpture 4 the late Right 
Hon. LORD CHEYLESMORE, 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, 
May 7, at 1 o'clock APE (by order of the Executors), the highly 
important COLLECTION of MODERN PICTURES and SCULPTURE, 
formed by the late Right Hon. LORD CHEYLESMORE, comprising an 
unrivalled Collection of the Works of Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., in. 
cluding the celebrated chef-d’e@uvre, The Monarch of the Glen, from the 
late Londesborough’s Collection, The Shrew Tamed, Flood in the 
Highlands, Lady Godiva's Prayer, Waiting for the Ferry, ‘The High- 
land Cabin, The Lion and the b, On Trust, No More Hunting till 
the Weather Freaks, The Offering, ‘The Trickster, The Sentinel, The 
Watch, Highland Lassie, several of which were bought direct from 
the painter, and others bought at the artist’s sale—Sheep Gathering in 
Skye, and Travellers attacked by Wolves, by R. Ansdell, R.A.—Cromer 
Sands, one of the first works of W. Collins, R.A., from the Gillott Col- 
lection—Sunday in the Back Woods, the celebra' engraved work of 
T. Faed, R.A.—Redtime, The Model, and Black and Blue Eyes, by W. P. 
Frith, R.A.—The Sphinx, Close of the Moslem’s Day of Toil, The 
Redouin's Evenin; yer, Rebecca at the Well, and three other fine 
Works of F. Goolall, R.A.—An Elegy, by Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A— 
‘The Earring, by E. Long, R.A.—La Siesta, by J. Phillip, R.A., andR. 
Ansdell, R.A.—Interiors of St. Mark’s, Venice, and St. Jean, Caen, by 
D. Roberts, R.A—St. Michael’s Mount, by C. 8 ,» R.A. —The 
Daughter of a King, by E. M. Ward, R.A.—A Present to the Lady of the 
Village, by T. Webster, R.A. Also the Execution of Lady Jane Grey, 
the celebrated chef-d'ceuvre of Paul de la Roche, engraved by Mereurj, 
from the San Donato Collecti e p prises a Vestal, by 
Canova—Innocence, by R. Monti—A Child with Hen and Chickens, by 
Vela—Bust of Ceres, by Hiram Powers, 


Library of the late W. ROOFE, Esq., removed from 
Wandsworth. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 

WEDNESDAY, April 20, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes past 

1 o'clock precisely, the valuable fetes S of the late W. ROOFE, 
d from N 














Esq., and of a GENTLEMAN, rom Northampton, comprising 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, Paper, 5 vols.—Pinkerton’s Voyages, 17 vols. 
—Kerr’s Vo’ 2s, 18 vols.—Scott’s Waverley Novels, Abbotsford 


Edition—Collinson’s Somerset—Shaw's Decorative Arts—-Ottley’s Fac- 
similes of Rare and Curious Engravings—Brough’s Falstaff—Dickens's 
Child’s History of England—Master Huimphry’s Clock and Oliver Twist, 
first issue—Campbell’s Lord Chancellors and Justices—Brayley and 
Britton’s Surrey—Hakluyt Society's Publications—Booke of Common 
Prayer and Psalmes, 1552-45—Uranus and Psyche—Unpublished Poetical 
MSS., &c. 
Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt cf two stamps. 


In the High Court of Justice.—Chancery Division. 
Gladwell v. Gladwell. 
MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
4 AUCTION at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, May 2, and Ten Following Days, the whole of the FINE- 
ART STOCK of Messrs. GLADWELL BROTHERS, of Graceekurch- 
street, E.C., comprising fine Proof Engravings and choice Modern 
Etchings by and aiter peli J. Herring, Brunet Debaines, &c. 


gues are preparing. 


Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of an Eminent 
Philologist—Select Library of a Gentleman—Duplicates from 
a Nobleman’s Library, §c. 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
April 26, and Three Following an at 1 o’clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, including the Set} of Indian, Chinese, and other Oriental 
Books of an Eminent Philologist—Waring’s Masterpieces, 3 yols.—Liver- 
seege’s Works—Examples of Poussin, &c.—Van Luyken’s Bible Prints— 
Blair's Grave—Houbraken and Vertue’s Heads—Forbes’s Alps of Savoy— 
Encyclopedias and other Books of Reference—Old ‘Treatises on a 
— Topographical and Antiquarian Works—the Writings of W. 
Morris, K. Jefferies, Owen Meredith, Rossetti, Browning, Arnold, 
Swinburne, Patmore, Kin ley. Clough, Buchanan, Landor, Lamb, 
Shelley, Leigh Hunt, Ruskin, Mrs. Jameson, Prescott, Smith, Alison, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and Lever—Bentley’s Standard Novels, 51 vols.— 
Bullen’s Old Plays, 8 vols.—Architectural Drawings by Peebles, framed 

—a neat Bookcase, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 

















IRELAND.—Rorborough Castle, Moy, co. Tyrone, the Resi- 
dence of the late EARL of CHARLEMONT. 


A fine Collection of Antique Furniture of the best French and English 
periods—Gallery of Paintings, including ‘Two authenticated Works 
of Hogarth (painted for Lord Charlemont in 1757)—tine Portraits by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence and Sir J. Reynolds—The Marquis of Granby 
giving Alms to a Wounded Soldier (the Engraved Picture), and Two 
others by E. Penny—History and Poetry (A. Kaufmann)—and other 
important Works by G. ret, Roberts, Zuccarelli, F. Mola, Hon- 
thorst, Albano, Vandyk, Van de Velde, Poussin, Rubens, Griftier, 


Seott, and others of equal repute—Marble Figures and Busts— 
Rronzes — Old China — Grand Pianofortes — Billiard Table and 
i Table Linen— 


Appointments—Cellar of fine old Wines—House and 
the Furniture of ‘Thirty Bed-rooms, Servants’ Apartments, 
Basement—Carriages, Harness, and other Outdoor Effects. 


ESSRS. BENNETT & SON, Auctioneers, 6, 
Upper Ormond Quay, Dublin, respectfully give notice that they 
will SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, on WEDNESDAY, April 2, 
and ‘Three Following Days, and Three Days in the Ensuing Week (by 
order of the Executors), all the valuable CONTENTS of the MANSION, 
the greater portion removed from Charlemont House and Marino, C0. 
Dublin. 
Catalogues, price 1s. 6d. each, which will admit to view and Sale, can 
be had on application to the Avcrionrgrrs on and after the 6th inst. 
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- MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


MEMOIRS OF BARON DE MARBOT, 


Late Lieutenant-General in the French Army. 


Translated from the French by 
ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


With 2 Portraits and 9 Maps. 
“A fascinating narrative.” —Daily News. 
‘Marbot has enriched the literature of war and adventure with one of the most attractive books which it contains...... 
He has given us a book which defies skimming. Whenever you turn a page over without reading it, you run the risk of 
missing a good story, a hairbreath escape, or a fine martial passage.” —Standard. 


“We learn with pleasure that an English translation of this work has been published by Mr. Arthur Butler; it cannot 
fail to obtain a very wide circulation in this country, for it is a most captivating, romantic, and, we believe, authentic 
record of the military glory and reverses of France...... It is a valuable and charming book.”—Edinburgh Review. 


“ Never has the romance of war been more graphically yet unpretentiously recounted than in the ‘Memoirs of Baron 
de Marbot.’ Not only does it contain a complete narrative of the Napoleonic wars in Europe, from the establishment of the 
Consulate to the overthrow of the First Empire in 1814; but it teems with interesting and authentic anecdotes of the 
‘Little Corporal’ himself and of well-nigh all the valiant men of war who rose to high rank under his command...... 
Delightful memoirs, abounding in countless entertaining anecdotes.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“Works on the campaigns of Napoleon have been common enough, but these memoirs of Marbot seem to us to be 
unique. He not only discusses strategy with professional knowledge and judgment, but he takes us, as it were, behind 
the scenes, and shows us the mechanism of campaigning and tactics...... Marbot can paint with the brush of a St. Simon, and 
some of his portraits, notably those of Masséna, Augereau, and Lannes, are admirable...... We cannot recall a work of fact or 
of fiction so charged with thrilling adventures and escapes.”— Times. 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. By Dr. Frivrior 


NANSEN. New and Cheaper Edition, abridged. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“This book will rank among the most interesting and exciting books of adventure and exploration that ever obtained 

blicity...... Dr. Nansen is a born raconteur, whose forcible simplicity of style is continually brightened by happy flashes of 

Kinaly humour...... The descriptive writing is of singular picturesqueness and charm...... A strange and thrilling tale. An 
inimitable account of a stupendous journey, every episode of which is fraught with thrilling interest.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ As a narrative of a notable feat, Dr. Nansen’s book will rank among the classics of northern exploration.” —Standard, 


PRIMARY WITNESS to the TRUTH of the GOSPEL, to which is 


added a Charge on Modern Teaching on the Canon of the Old Testament. By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
D.C.L., Lord Bishop of St. Andrews, and Fellow of Winchester College. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES in SUNSHINE and STORM: a Collection of Miscellaneous 


Essays and Notes of Travel. By W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar 
Cross, Staffordshire. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FAMILIAR STUDIES in‘ HOMER. By Acnyes M. Cierxe. 


8vo. 7s, 6d. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. By Evetyn Asporrt, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol College. Crown 8vo. 
Part I. From the EARLIEST TIMES to the IONIAN REVOLT. 10s. 6d. 
Part II. From the IONIAN REVOLT to the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 500-445 B.c. 





THE 





Crown 


10s. 6d. (Just published. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POETRY BY E. NESBIT. 


LAYS and LEGENDS. Second Series. By E. Nessir (Mrs. Hubert 


Bland). With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
*,* A New and Cheaper Edition of the First Series is also now ready, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The CHETWYNDS of INGESTRE; being a History of that Family 


from a very early Date. By H. E. CHETWYND-STAPYLTON. With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 


The HISTORY of a FAILURE; and other Tales. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


__ “ Keenness of satire and delicacy of humour......‘ Mrs. Mompesson’ is one of the most original studies of middle-class 
life we have come across for some time.”—Glasgow Herald. ~~ 


STORIES of the SAINTS for CHILDREN: the Black-Letter Saints. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 5s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 360. 


1. The ICE AGE in NORTH AMERICA. 7. The BEASTS and REPTILES of INDIA. 
2. SEMITIC RELIGIONS. 8. MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION of LONDON. 
4, REMINISCENCES of JOHN LEWIS MALLET. 10. TRAVELS in TIBET 
5. Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S LAST EXCAVATIONS. ese ‘ 
6. THIRD VOLUME of GENERAL MARBOT’s MEMOIRS. | 1}: WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, M.A. LL.D. 
No. 26, APRIL. Royal 8vo. 5s. 
1, Articles. 


The SWEDISH PART in the VIKING EXPEDITIONS. By William Roos. 
HENRY II. and the CRIMINOUS CLERKS. By Prof. Maitland, LL.D. 
The SIEGE of BELGRADE by MUHAMMAD II., 1456. By R. Nisbet Bain. 
The COMING of PHILIP the PRUDENT. By Major M. A. S. Hume. 
PEPYS and the POPISH PLOT. By J. R. Tanner. 


2. Notes and D ts.—3. R of Books.—4, List of Historical Books reeently published.—5, Contents of Periodical 
Publications. 


By E. Cuixton. 











London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


——— 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 348, is published THIS DAY. 
ARCHBISHOP THOMSON. 
CULTURE and ANARCHY. 

An APOLOGY for ISLAM. 

The QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 

LONDON in the PAST. 

SNAKES. 

DEAN BURGON. 

The FRENCH DECADENCE. 

STATE PENSIONS for OLD AGE. 

NAVAL POLICY and NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


© PBNAM” Pw to 


i 
S 





ITALIAN PAINTERS. (Critical 


Studies of their Works. By GIOVANNI MORELLI (Ivan Ler- 
molieff). Translated from the German by CONSTANCE JOCELYN 
FFOULKES, with an Introductory Notice by SirHENRY LAYARD, 
G.C.B. The Borghese and Doria Pamphili Galleries inRome. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. lis. 


‘Signor Morelli’s revised work on the Italian pictures in the Galleries 
of Munich and Dresden is a manual for the guid of alli din 
the Old Italian Masters ; it teems with information. In it he lays down 
a system for the young student to pursue.”—Quarterty Review, July, 1891. 


TRAVELS AMONGST the GREAT 


ANDES of the EQUATOR. By EDWARD WHYMPER. With 
Illustrations by Barnard, Corbould, , Lapworth, Overend, 
Skelton, Wagner, Wilson, Wolf, and others. With 4 Maps and 
140 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


NEW CHAPTERS in GREEK HIS- 


TORY. Historical Results of Recent Excavations in Greece and 
Asia Minor. By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., Professor of Archieo- 
logy in the University of Oxford. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


[April 27. 
PLAYING CARDS of VARIOUS 


Selected from the Collection of Lad 
CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER. Vol. I ENGLISH and SCOTTISH, 
DUTCH and FLEMISH. With 144 Plates. Folio. (Shortly. 


“ These little records of the past illustrate the changes of fashion and 
the fleeting sentiments of the periods at which they were published. 
Some of them, especially the English and Dutch, portray historical 
events. Amongst the earlier examples are the works of no mean 
artists.”—Avuruor’s INTRODUCTION. 





MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


To meet the requirements of Modern Travel, MR. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS have been undergoing acomplete 
revision and re-arrangement, the main routes being made to 
coincide with the railways, as nearly as possible, and the 
information relating to hotels, &c., being relegated to an 
Index and Directory at the end of the book, which will be 
found exceedingly handy of reference. In issuing these 
New Editions, Mr. Murray is virtually publishing a series of 
new Handbooks, which, witha largely increased number 
of Maps and Plans, is calculated to meet all the present 
requirements of travellers. 


SPAIN. 20s. | EASTERN COUNTIES, 
EGYPT. 15s. 12s. 
HOLY LAND. 18s. FRANCE. Part I. 7s. 6d. 


INDIA and CEYLON. FRANCE. Part II. 7s. 6d. 
15s. |JAPAN. 165s. net. 





SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA. 


Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes from Ancient History, for 
Translation into Latin Prose. Tenth Edition. Revised and con- 


siderably Enlarged. By J. D. HALL, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. (180 pp.). 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘A Village Tragedy.’ New and Popular 
Edition. Crown 8yvo. 6s. 


A HANDBOOK to POLITICAL 


QUESTIONS of the DAY, and the Arguments on Either Side. With 
an Introduction. By SIDNEY BUXTON, M.P., Author of ‘ Finance 
and Politics,’ &c. Eighth Edition, Revised and considerably En- 
larged. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


New Subjects in this Edition :—Legislative Interference in the Hours of 
Adult Males.—Trade Option.—Miners’ Eight Hours Bill.—One Man One 
Vote.—Shorter Parliaments.—Second Ballots —Municipal Home Rule 
for London.—Taxation of Ground Values and of Reversionists, &c.— 
Rating of Vacant Land.—Municipal Death Duties. — Betterment.— 
Immigration of Pauper Aliens, 


A DICTIONARY of HYMNOLOGY. 


Setting forth the Origin and History of the Christian Hymns of all 
Ages and Nations, with Special Reference to those contained in the 
Hymn-Book of English-speaking Countries, and now in Common 
Use; together with Biographical and Critical Notices of their 
Authors and Translators, and Historical Articles on National and 
Denominational Hymnody, breviaries, Missals, mers, Psalters, 
Sequences, &c. Edited by JOHN JULIAN, M.A., Vicar of Winco- 
bank, Sheffield. 1 vol. (1616 pp.), medium 8vo. 21. 2s. 


«One of the most remarkable books which has ever issued from the 


press. It is a complete guide to the hymnology of Christendom.” 


Daily News. 





JOHN MuRRAyY, Albemarle-street. 
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ADAM & CHARLES BLACK’S LIST. 


Old Testament Theology. | In 1 vol, demy 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. Ethandune, 
Or, The History of Hebrew Religion from | ED INB UR GH And other Poems. 


the year 800 B.C. SKETCHES AND By JAMES WILLIAMS. 





By ARCHIBALD DUFF, M.A., LLD., | In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s, 6d, 
Professor of Old Testament Theology in the United ME MORIES. inks emit i : 
Independent College, Bradford. By DAVID MA SSON, ee 


; : ‘ . ; ° 9 ° 
In 1 vol, demy 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. | Professor of English Literature in the University of The Philosopher 8S Window, 


Edinburgh. 
M I Theol And other Stories. 
A anua of €0 0g 7] . In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 888 pp. and Illustrated By LADY LINDSAY. 


By THOMAS B, STRONG, M.A, with 102 Wood Engravings and 4 Coloured Plans, 
Student and Theological Tutor in Christ Church, | price 25s. 


Tord Bishop ot Doha, =| AEG )6~REMAINS OF 











In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 





Catmur’s Caves ; 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. | ANCIENT ROME ‘. Or, The Quality of Merey 
; : 
" By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, < 
An Introduction to | es Allie Fes By RICHARD DOWLING, 
|; Slade Professor of Fine Art, Director of the Author of ‘The Mystery of Killard,’ ‘The Weird 
) | Fitzwilliam Museum, Sisters,’ ‘A Baffling Quest,’ &c. 
Chemical Theory ¥ | And Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. ¥ 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 


By ALEXANDER SCOTT, M.A., 


Jacksonian Demonstrator in the University of : _ on 
Cambridge. In J vol. crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. | OUR LIFE IN THE Under Two Skies. 
A Collection of Stories. 
Black’s Handy Atlas of ‘SWISS HIGHLANDS. 


By E. W. HORNUNG, 





























By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, Author of ‘A Bride from the Bush,’ 
England and Wales. and his Daughter MARGARET. 
’ In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
A Series of County Maps and Plans, with 
Descriptive Index and Statistical Notes. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, profusely illustrated, 


Edited by | price bs. The Story of a Struggle. 
JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. ‘LIFE IN MOTION ; A Romance of the Grampians. 














In 1 vol, demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; half bound, 10s. 6d, | Or, Muscle and Nerve ‘ | By ELIZABETH GILKISON. 
. | By JOHN GRAY McKENDRICK, In 1 vol, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
Partnership s and | Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow. 
§ | 
Companies. | +4 
4 In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d, Under other Conditions. 


A Manual of Practical Law. 
By PERCY F. WHEELER, B.C.L, 


Barrister-at-Law. 


EARLY GREEK A Tale. 
PHILOSOPHY. By the Rev. W. 8. LACH-SZYRMA, M.A. 


| 

| 

| 

| In 1 vol 8 loth, pri a. 
In 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. | n 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
| 
| 
| 


By JOHN BURNET, M.A, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 

















Insurance. ae oc — Born m Exile. 
, n 1 vol, demy Svo, cloth. 
A Manual of Practical Law. | THE By GEORGE GISSING. 
By CHARLES F. MORRELL —n ine, hts, ita Die, OR 
In 1 vol, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. OLD TESTAMENT i a aad aaa tae 
| ed 
anee~ 9 | IN THE aa 
¢ | 
Education. JEWISH CHURCH. School Edition of 
. | 
Sanna oF Exetel Lar. | By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, ‘ Waverley.’ 
By JAMES WILLIAMS, B.C.L., M.A., | Fellow of Christ’s College, and Professor of Arabic 
Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. in the University of Cambridge. By A. R. ALLI SO N, M.A. 
In 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, New and greatly Enlarged Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 





London: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Soho-square, W. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 





WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN MAY. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. 


With all the Illustrations. 
Small post 8vo. cloth, 5s, Uniform with Small Editions, 
900 Large-Paper Copies will be issued on Arnold’s unbleached Hand-made Paper, large post 8vo. 10s, 


NOW READY, 


THE NATURE of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


(From Prof, RUSKIN’S ‘STONES of VENICE,’ with New Preface by 
WILLIAM MORRIS.) 
The Work is Hand-printed by William Morris at ‘‘ The Kelmscott Press ” from specially cut Type, on 
Antique Hand-made Paper ; and limited to 500 Copies. 
134 pages, limp vellum, uncut, large imperial 16mo. price 30s. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN RUSKIN: 


Written between the Ages of Seven and Twenty-six, with an Appendix of Later Poems. 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED FROM ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT AND 
PRINTED SOURCES; AND ARRANGED, IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, WITH NOTES, 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL. 


In 2 vols. of 324 and 370 pages, with 23 Plates, never before published, from Drawings by the Author, 
illustrative of some Places mentioned in the Text, and Facsimiles of Two Poems and an Early 
Letter to his Father. 


The subjects of the Illustrations are :—Facsimile of Letter and Poem—Abbeville—Haddon Hall—Ruin near 
Ambleside—Watch Tower at Andernach—The Jungfrau from Interlaken—Rouen—Gate of the Ancient Palace, Nancy—Mont 
Velan—Fortress in the Val d’Aosta — Hospital Pass of St. Gothard—Ancienne Maison, Lucerne—Chamouni—Facsimile 
of Poem ‘The Fairies’—Mont Blanc de St. Gervais, from St. Martin—At Dulwich—Rydal Water—Sunset at Baveno— 
Amboise—Mill at Baveno—At Carrara—The Coast of Genoa—The Glacier de Bois—The Valley of Cluse—Glacier de Bossons. 


The ORDINARY EDITION, with all the Plates, 4to. 30s. 
An Edition, with Facsimiles only, uniform with Small Editions recently published, small 
post Svo. 10s. ; roan, gilt edges, 15s. 


EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
VENICE. 


Selected and Drawn to Measurement from the Edifices. 


With the Text, and the 16 Plates (10 Steel Engravings and 6 Lithographs) as originally published, cloth cover (unbound), 
on atlas folio (about 25 in. by 17 in.), 37. 3s. 

PLATES :—1, The DUCAL PALACE: TWENTIETH CAPITAL.—2. ARABIAN WINDOWS: in CAMPO STA. 
MARIA MATER-DOMINI.—3. TORCELLO: CAPITAL of NAVE PILLAR, ST. MARK’S: CAPITAL of CENTRAL 
PORCH.—4. CORNICE MOULDING from a TOMB in the CHURCH of SS. GIOVANNI e PAOLO.—5. The DUCAL 
PALACE: COMPARTMENTS of the SOUTHERN BALCONY.—5zn. The DUCAL PALACE: 
SOUTHERN BALCONY.—6. ST. MARK’S: SOUTHERN PORTICO.—7. ST. MARK’S: DETAILS of the LILY 
CAPITALS.—8. BYZANTINE RUIN in RIO DI CA’ FOSCARI.—9. STILTED ARCHIVOLTS from a RUIN in the RIO 
DI CA’ FOSCARI.—10. PALACE in RIO DI CA’ FOSCARI: CONJECTURAL RESTORATION.—11. DOOR HEADS: 
fom CA’ CONTARINI PORTA DI FERRO, and in CAMPO S. MARGARITA.—12. DOOR HEADS: in RAMO 
DIRIMPETTO MOCENIGO.—13. DOOR HEADS: in CAMPIELLO DELLA CHIESA, SAN LUCA.—14. CA’ BERNARDO 
MOCENIGO : CAPITAL of WINDOW SHAFTS.—15. The DUCAL PALACE : RENAISSANCE CAPITALS of the LOGGIA. 





By EDWARD T. COOK. 
Small post 8vo. cloth, 6s. SECOND EDITION. 


STUDIES IN RUSKIN: 
SOME ASPECTS OF MR. RUSKIN’S WORKS AND TEACHINGS. 
Illustrated with 8 Full-Page and 5 Half-Page Woodcuts, specially prepared and engraved for this work. 


Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, crown 4to. 2ls. 

Containing, in addition to the above-mentioned Woodcuts, 13 Full-Page Autotypes of Original Drawings 

by Mr, Ruskin, here reproduced for the first time. 

_ “Mr. Cook is a reader, but not superficial, and a critic, but not captious. Hence the exceptional merit of his book. It 
fives a truer and therefore better impression of Mr. Ruskin personally and of his teaching and work than any other that 
has appeared for some time.”— Academy, 

“The volume is a masterly analysis and disquisition of the Ruskinian philosophy...... In the edition de lure is inserted 
aseries of autotype reproductions ot Mr. Ruskin’s own Oxford drawings, which enormously increase the value of the book, 
ad which will silence, once for all, those ignorant critics who have declared that he is no artist.”—Magazine of Art. 

“We need not hesitate to accept this volume as a text-book of Ruskin’s principles and practice, not authorized, indeed, 
but authoritative, so far as a discipleship at once intimate and intelligent can make it so. Mr. Cook’s volume has fairly 
tamed a place in every Ruskin library, as being certainly the most important utterance on tte Ruskin philosophy that has 
yet been given to the world.”—Spectator. 


By WILLIAM KINGSLAND. 


THE MYSTIC QUEST: 


A TALE OF TWO INCARNATIONS. 
An Occult and Philosophical Novel. Cover specially designed and printed in Colours, 


% There is much in the pages of this little book that will repay perusal and provoke thought.”—Light. 
, ‘The volume is a valuable addition to the numerous works now before the public on Theosophy in its many aspects. 
It is carefully written, and the deep mysteries of occult science freely and fully explained.”— Methodist Times. ‘ 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





SECTIONS of the | 





NEW CHEAP EDITIONS, COMPLETE WITH ALL THE 
PLATES. 


Now ready, small post 8vo. cloth, each 7s. 6d. ; 
roan, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 

1, The Lamp of Sacrifice—2. The Lamp of Truth—3. The 
Lamp of Power—4. The Lamp of Beauty—5. The Lamp of 
Life—6. The Lamp of Memory—7. The Lamp of Obedience. 
The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially prepared. 

Third Edition. 


ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven Lec- 


tures on the Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving 
on Steel and 20 Autotype Plates. 
1, Of the Division of Arts—2. Idolatry—3. Imagination— 
4, Likeness—5. Structure—6. The School of Athens—7, The 
Relation between Michael Angelo and Tintoret. 


VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on 


Art of the Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. 
With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 Autotype Plates. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA: Six Lec 


tures on Wood and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. 
With 4 Full-Page Facsimiles from Holbein’s “Dance of 
Death’ and 12 Autotype Plates. 

1. Definition of the Art of Engraving—2. The Relation of 
Engraving to other Arts in Florence—3. The Technics of 
Wood Engraving—4. The Technics of Metal Engraving— 
5. Design in the German Schools of Engraving (Holbein and 


| Diirer)—6. Design in the Florentine Schools of Engraving 


(Sandro Botticelli). 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE 
and PAINTING. Delivered at Edinburgh in November, 
1853. With 15 Full-Page Illustrations drawn by the 
Author. 

ConTENTS: 1 and 2, Architecture — 3, Turner and _ his 

Works—4, Pre-Raphaelitism—Index. 


Small post 8vo. cloth, each 5s. ; or in roan, gilt 
edges, each 7s. 6d. 


SESAME and LILIES A Small Edi-- 
tion, containing only the two Lectures, ‘ King’s Trea- 
sures’ and ‘Queen’s Gardens,’ and a new Preface. 
Thirteenth Edition. 


MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays: 


on the Elements of Political Economy. 


TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and 


TYNE. ‘Twenty-five Letters to a Working Man of 
Sunderland on Laws of Work. 


The CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Four 


Essays on Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of England. 
With Article on the Economy of the Kings of Prussia. 
Fifth Edition. 


QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the 


Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. 


The TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art 
and its Application to Decoration and Manufacture. 
— in 1858-59. With New Preface and Added 

ote. 


“A JOY for EVER” (and its Price 


in the Market). The Subtance of Two Lectures on the 
Political Economy of Art. With New Preface and 
Added Articles. 


The EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures 


on the Relation of Natural Science to Art. 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered at. 


Oxford in 1870. Revised by the Author, with a New 
Preface. Fifth Edition. 


The ETHICS of the DUST. Ten Lec-. 


tures to Little Housewives on the Elements of Crystal- 
lization. Sixth Edition. 


UNTO THIS LAST. Four Essays on 


the First Principles of Political Economy. LEighth 
Edition. Cloth, 3s.; roan, gilt edges, 12mo. 4s. 


FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings 
in ‘Modern Painters.’ Eleventh Edition. Cloth, 3s. ; 
roan, gilt edges, 4s, 


GUIDE to PICTURES in the ACA- 


DEMY of FINE ARTS, VENICE. New Complete 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. In One Part, ls. 8voa, 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington, Kent; and 8, Bell-yard, Temple Bar, London. 





Agents for Australasia—Mesers, PETHERICK & CO. Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


——— 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF THE 


NEW PSYCHOLOGICAL ROMANCE 
By MARIE CORELLI, 


Author of ‘A Romance of Two Worlds,’ 


ENTITLED 


THE SOUL OF LILITH, 


Is ready this day, in 3 vols. 


** The dominant characteristic of this strange and striking 
book is its portic quality...... Passages of a psalm-like dignity 
and melody are of frequent occurrence; happy = 
and brilliant illustration spring readily to hand. A keen 
sense of beauty and refinement in the choice of language 
and a complete mastery of the writer’s technique are con- 
stant qualities in the work.”—Literary World. 





NOW READY, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MARSHAL MACDONALD, 
DUKE OF TARENTUM. 

Translated by STEPHEN L. SIMEON. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Portraits and 
other Illustrations on Steel, 30s. 


‘*His chapters are enlivened by the incidents of his own 
services, his dashing exploits, his sufferings, his anxieties, 
and his hair-breadth escapes. The volumes are full of ani- 
mated conversation, and sparkle with good and telling 
anecdotes.” — Times. 





BY DR. WALTERS. 


Te ff > m 
PALMS AND PEARIS; 
Or, SCENES IN CEYLON. 

By ALAN WALTERS, D.C.L. 
In demy 8vo. with Frontispiece, 12s. 6d. 

**One of the cleverest works dealing with this beautiful 
island. It is, moreover, written with graphic style. The 
ascent of Adam’s Peak is an excellent narrative; the chapters 
on gems, minerals, and pearls are full of interest.” —Observer. 











BY MR. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


By HERBERT GREENHOUGH SMITH. 
In demy 8vo, 15s. 


“Written clearly and brightly, without pretension, and 
without unnecessary detail. It is emphatically readable, 
and, mingling the utile with the dulce, is likely to be much 
sought after.” —Globe. 





A New Novel now ready, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SIR GEORGE,’ 


BID ME GOODBYE, 


By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








Now ready, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HOUSE ON 
THE MARSG,’ 


A NEW NOVEL, ENTITLED 


RALPH RYDER OF BRENT. 


3 vols. 


‘There is not a dull page...... For any one who has a long 
railway journey in view no moreabsorbing novel than ‘ Ralph 
Ryder of Brent’ could be recommended.” — World. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MASTERS 
OF THE WORLD.’ 


Dk. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 


By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (MARY A. M. HOPPUS). 
3 vols. 


“The style is excellent. The novel abounds in good 
things, mostly of a tart, slightly cynical kind.”— World. 


“A very singular and powerful novel.”—Guardian. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


_——— 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


LIGHT in the OFFING. By Hilary 


DECCAN. 3 vols. 


A MASQUERADER. By Algernon 


“acetal Author of ‘A Moorland Idyl,’ ‘A Village Hampden,’ &. 
3 vols 


STOLEN HONEY. By Margaret B. 


CROSS, Author of ‘Thyme and Rue.’ 2 vols. 
“An excellent, genial tale it is, so full of human nature and trans- 
parent simplicity.”—Atheneum. 


AN EAST LONDON MYSTERY. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,’ 
A Life Sentence,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The SHELLING of the PEAS. By 


MARY ALBERT. 3 vols. 


“ Miss Albert has produced a novel of considerable power and of 
living interest. It is full of animation.”—Academy. 


FAIREST of THREE. By Henry 


CRESSWELL, Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,’ ‘A Wily 
Widow,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The AFTERMATH. By Noel Dene. 


2 vols. 


The WRONG that WAS DONE. By 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of ‘Grandmother's Money,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“The motive of ‘The Wrong that was Done’ shows Mr. Robinson at 
his strongest as an inventor of interesting episodes.”—Atheneum. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, each 8s. 6d. 


ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice 


WHITBY. 
A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. 
NINETTE. By the Author of ‘ Vera,’ 


The AWAKENING of MARY 


FENWICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


By MABEL HART. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 


By M. E. LE CLERC. 


A MARCH in the RANKS. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 





A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-| CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 


MAN. A NOBLE LIFE. 

A oe HANNAH. 

A : 

A LIFE for a LIFE. The UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIFE, 
The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
NATURE AND HUMAN |The OLD JUDGE; or, Life 





NATURE. in a Colony. 
WISE SAWS and MODERN |" E4750! AMERICAN 
INSTANCES. The AMERICANS at HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 


DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEO FORBES, 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES, PHBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS, 
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SEELEY & CO.S NEW BOOKS 
AND NEW EDITIONS. 


—»— 


NOW READY, 
Forr: 


THE CHORAL SERVICE BOOKe::"": 


FOR PARISH CHURCHES, ew Ts 


NDHIA 

CONTAINING ovorhe 

THE FERIAL AND FESTAL RESPONSES, ffuowocr 

THE LITANY, fs Lipa 

CHANTS ARRANGED FOR THE CANTICLES{ Lies 
AND PSALTER, 

AND MUSIC FOR THE COMMUNION SERVICE 

COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


BIRTHP 
J. W. ELLIOTT, 


NatTIon 
Organist and Choirmaster of S. Mark’s, Hamilton-terrace 
London. ‘ 


PERARY ( 
hENCE—V 
TURES; 
Ings; G 
ye ARTS 
LIBRAR! 
SALE; ( 


EDITION A. In royal 8vo. price One Shilling 
sewed ; or Eighteenpence, cloth. > ps 
EDITION B. In 16mo. price Sixpence, sewed ; or 
Eightpence, cloth, 
The following portions may be had separately :— 
The FERIAL and FESTAL RE. 
SPONSES, and The LITANY. Arranged by J. W. 
ELLIOTT. Price Fourpence, sewed, 
The COMMUNION SERVICE, 
KYRIE, CREDO, SANCTUS, and GLORIA in Rx. 


CELSIS. Set to Music by Dr. J. NAYLOR, Organist of 
York Minster. Price Fourpence, sewed. 


DRAMA; 


nee aceneeee 
————— 


¢ Fores 
By Alf 
Macmi 
























Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


The CHURCH in VICTORIA DURING 


the EPISCOPATE of BISHOP PERRY. By the Rev, 
Canon GOODMAN. With Portrait on Copper, and Map, 
‘*When the history of the Anglican Church in Australia 
comes to be written there will be no more interesting orfhy, 
more important chapter in it than that which deals with the}; 
rule of Charles Perry as first Bishop of Melbourne.”—RKecord, 





inatin 
§ gone 

Ba! 
hop,’ ‘I 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


Cycle of Family Worship, with some Occasional Prayers, 

By the Rev. H. C. G. MOULE, Principal of Ridley Hall, 
“The book is a model of all that such a book should be, 
and we cannot doubt but that it will be welcomed in many 
households.” —Record. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
LEAVES of MEMORY. Poems by 
ELIZABETH COWELL. 


**A quiet hour with Mrs, Cowell's poems would do many 
of us good.”—Cambridge /ndependent Press. 


In a few days, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BESIDE the WATERS of COMFORT 


Thoughts from many Minds. Compiled by AGN 
GIBERNE. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. MARSHALL, ready in a few days 


BRISTOL BELLS: a Story of th 


Eighteenth Century. Sewed, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 
NEW and CHEAPER VOLUMES of 


Mrs. MARSHALL’S EARLIER WORKS, 2 upon 
published at 8s. 6d. ballads 
BROTHERS and SISTERS. very arti 
NOWADAYS; or, King’s Daughter. Teuny. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIE grour 
VIOLET DOUGLAS. LADY ALICEE. tt, and \ 
CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE. Mrs. MAIN WARING'SJOURN. ) ‘ 
HELEN’S DIARY. HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. § until 
Sus mary 


Ready during the first week in May, cloth, 7s. 6d.; 
Roxburgh (250 only), 12s. 6d. bresentm 


The COAST of YORKSHIRE and th#valism 
CLEVELAND HILLS and DALES. With Etching ch Scott 
and other Illustrations by Lancelot Speed and Alfre famous 


Dawson. 
UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME. host unl: 
ginative 


The PEAK of DERBYSHIRE. 
EXMOOR; or, the Hill Country of Wesgtold, Rx 


Somerset. ve comb; 
DARTMOOR and its ANTIQUITIES. eval ter 
In May, " That t] 
THOMAS and PAUL SANDBYfre is, hi 


Notes on their Livesand Work. By WILLIAM SANDBY) eridge ] 
With Portraits on Copper and 12 other Illustrations. ed ins tin 


In May, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 6s. | temper, 


LANCASHIRE. By Leo Grindotfism was 
R. Keiace Pb 
8. Scott, 


With 40 Illustrations after A. Brunet Debaines, 
Thomas, and others. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


London: Hurst & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 


Srrrey & Co. Limited, Fssex etree’, Strand. 
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LITERATURE 
» Foresters : Robin Hood and Maid Marian. 
By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
Macmillan & Co.) 
the specialist it is apparent, as might 
























INGhre been expected, that a careful and a dis- 
2 Rev inating study of the Robin Hood ballads 
ap 


‘Is gone to the composing of this lovely 


mye y. Ballads like ‘ Robin Hood and the 
sat’Bhop,’ ‘Robin Hood’s Golden Prize,’ ‘Little 


hn andthe Four Beggars,’ and many others 
th’st® been drawn upon with great freedom, 
gt always with a judgment that is in- 
ible. A specially intimate acquaint- 
‘Kee with a ballad in black letter, ‘A famous 
ttle between Robin Hood and Maid 
ian,’ is shown in Act II. And manifestly 
idea of the crowning of Marian was 
gested by ‘Robin Hood’s Birth, Breed- 
mi, Valour, and Marriage,’ given by Ritson. 
or the materials of the last scene in 
play the dramatist has, like Scott in 
anhoe,’ gone to the Seventh Fytte of 
Lytell Geste of Robin Hode,’ though 
s are also to be found here and there 
‘The King’s Disguise and Friendship 
Robin Hood.’ ‘Robin Hood and Guy 
fisborne’ does not seem to have been 
wm upon. Although such materials as 
ballads are common property and open 
very artist, it was not without peril that 
Tennyson in this fine scene ventured 
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s until some new romancist, combining 
s.s marvellous imagination and power 
presentment with the true feeling for 
1 théfievalism and knowledge of medievalism 
stchinggch Scott lacked, shall arise and wrest 
Alt} famous situation from him. And that 
host unlikely to happen now. Three 
ginative writers only in recent times— 
Westhold, Rossetti, and Mr. William Morris 
hve combined a true sympathy with the 
eval temper with a true knowledge 
. That there should have been so many 
)BY#ree is, however, remarkable. 
snDBleridge in certain superb poems of his 
fom Wed instinctive sympathy with the medi- 
s. temper, but his knowledge of medi- 
1dolgism was only a little above that of 
R.Kce Walpole, Mrs. Radcliffe, and Monk 
8. Scott, as the architecture of Abbots- 
sm” [3s enough to show, was also steeped 
e bastard medizevalism of the eighteenth 
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century. But by the aid of a vitalizing 
imagination second only to Shakspeare’s, he 
in ‘Ivanhoe’ vanquished every difficulty, 
and wrote an immortal medieval romance 
without one touch of true medizvalism. 
The deep knowledge of medizevalism which 
grew as neo- romanticism grew culmi- 
nated with the publication of the Germ, or 
rather, perhaps, with the publication of ‘ The 
Defence of Guenevere.’ It has ceased to be 
a passion, except with the vanishing rem- 
nant of those who once dreamed beautiful 
dreams with the wizard of Cheyne Walk. 
No doubt this was inevitable. No dead 
thing can ever be galvanized into lasting 
life. It was not Shakspeare, but Spenser, 
who really tried to make the dry bones of 
the past live as once they lived. Medi- 
eevalism is dead ; the present is alive—very 
much alive; Mr. Morris is preaching to Ham- 
mersmith from the socialistic tub, and our 
‘‘days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle.” 
Had Scott been really medieval he would 
have appealed to a leisured few by whom 
the past is more beloved than the present, but 
he would have missed his enormous fame. 

With regard to the sources of this play, 
however, besides the Robin Hood ballads, 
there are, both in Nottinghamshire and 
Lincolnshire, many legends of Robin Hood 
and Maid Marian still extant. Hence occa- 
sionally throughout the work signs turn up 
(unrecognizable, perhaps, save to a reader 
familiar with the peasants of these counties) 
that the poet has an intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with Sherwood and its neighbour- 
hood. And most fortunate he is in having 
such a subject upon which to build a drama 
that is neither a tragedy, a comedy, nor a 
tragi-comedy, but a “ picture-play,” to use 
the name we once gave to this Watteau-like 
form of dramatic art, where the artist ‘‘asa 
scéne sans cesse présente sous les yeux.” In 
order for the dramatist to be able to com- 
bine in one and the same drama the quiet 
charm of a picture-play with a charm of the 
very opposite kind, the charm that always 
belongs to robber stories, who must his hero 
be? England’s darling Robin Hood and none 
other. The Scotch Rob Roy comes next, but 
what could the writer of a lovely picture-play 
have done with Rob? In his proper place 
on the glorious heaths of Scotland the im- 
mortal figure of Scott’s ‘‘pawky”’ cattle-stealer 
is as precious as our Robin in Sherwood. 
Those ruddy locks, that freckled skin, 
especially those long ape-like arms, are be- 
yond all price ; but the dash of the ruffian, 
even more than in the other Northern bri- 
gands, Clym of the Clough, Adam Bell, and 
William Cloudesley, would make him as 
much out of place in a gentle picture-play 
as a bull is universally admitted to be out 
of place in a china shop. 

And as to Schinderhannes and the terrible 
bandit hero of Schiller’s play, or the incom- 
parable scoundrel of Dumas’s ‘ Pauline,’ 
before whom Melpomene herself pales, these 
are entirely out of the question. For the 
true picture-play seeks beauty before 
everything, and keeps blood carefully out 
of sight, unless it be a few spots on a hand- 
kerchief just to make Rosalind faint. Paul 
Heyse tried to bring into one of those idyllic 
stories of his, which answer in narrative art 
to the picture-play, a Southern brigand of 
the accepted type, and spoilt it. 


Let the poet then bear in mind this! 





axiom: History can show many a cutpurse 
worthy of all the love and admiration he 
wins, but one and only one can she show who 
may be introduced into idyllic art. It is he 
who, according to excellent authority, was 
“of all the thieves the prince and most 
gentle thiefe, who suffered no woman to be 
oppressed, violated, or otherwise molested, 
who spared poore men’s goodes, abundantlie 
relieving them with that which by theft he 
got from the abbeys and the houses of the 
rich old carles.’’ That this incarnation of all 
that is noble and beautiful—in a profession 
whose nobility and beauty have not, since 
the days of Rhampsinitus and his architect, 
been denied—never existed, save as the em- 
bodiment of England’s own most winsome 
characteristic, makes him all the more in- 
teresting. England, as old Stow hints in 
the above extract, expects every bandit to 
do his duty by exercising fair play. 

Had the bandit hero been any other out- 
law than Robin Hood, these words of his 
to Marian—words which for music and for 
tender beauty not even Lord Tennyson has 
ever surpassed—would have seemed out of 
place. But in the mouth of this imaginary 
outlaw, who is but the impersonation of 
some of the finest qualities of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, they are really dramatic :— 

RoBIn. Sit here by me, where the most beaten 

track 
Runs thro’ the forest, hundreds of huge oaks, 
Gnarl’d—older than the thrones of Europe—look, 
What breadth, height, strength—torrents of eddy- 
ing bark! 
Some hollow-hearted from exceeding age— 
That never be thy lot or mine !—and some 
Pillaring a leaf-sky on their monstrous boles, 
Sound at the core as we are. Fifty leagues 
Of woodland hear and know my horn, that scares 
The Baron at the torture of his churls, 
The pillage of his vassals. 
O maiden-wife, 
The oppression of our people moves me so, 
That when I think of it hotly, Love himself 
Seems but a ghost, but when thou feel’st with me 
The ghost returns to Marian, clothes itself 
In maiden flesh and blood, and looks at once 
Maid Marian, and that maiden freedom which 
Would never brook the tyrant. Live thou maiden ! 
Thou art more my wife so feeling, than if my wife 
And siding with these proud priests, and these 
Barons, 
Devils, that make this blessed England hell. 

This play has enjoyed a great theatric suc- 
cess in America, and one or two scenes have 
been lately written expressly for an actress 
whose rare genius, as was observed in ‘ As 
You Like It,’ is at its best in sylvan scenes. 
We shall look forward with impatience to 
seeing it acted on English boards; for what- 
ever may be said about English and Ame- 
rican readers, there can be no doubt that 
between English and American playgoers 
there is a wide difference, and that the 
superiority is with the Americans in regard 
to the acceptance of drama as a literary 
form. An American first-night audience 
is almost as intelligent and almost as artistic 
as a Parisian one, while the intelligence 
and culture of England are poorly repre- 
sented on such occasions in London. Indeed, 
throughout the run of a piece, especially if 
it be by Shakspeare, in the city where once 
Charles Lamb, and Coleridge, and Hazlitt 
were playgoers, it is made manifest by 
the chatter going on in the boxes and the 
stalls that it is only in the cheaper parts 
of the house’ that intelligence and attention 
are still awarded to the play. The reason 
is this, that in England people go to the 
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theatre not to be interested, but to be 
amused. 

Now ‘The Foresters’ belongs to a branch 
of art of a very special kind, as the Ameri- 
can audience seems to know: it is a pure 
‘“‘picture-play,” according to a definition 
once ventured upon in these columns. In 
discussing some years ago the interesting 
kind of open-air drama which we then 
called the “picture-play” we ventured to 
challenge Coleridge’s definition of drama in 
general as being “something between a 
picture anda poem.” Although the Greeks 
were very far from neglecting such scenic 
aids to dramatic illusion as were at 
their command, it was not with picture 
that their idea of drama had originally 
to do, as etymology makes manifest. 
Behind ‘the cart of Thespis’’ the only 
background was that which was furnished 
by the scene-painter Nature. Gradually, 
however, one scenic aid towards dramatic 
illusion followed another, till at last a picture 
was formed behind the actors which, though 
immovable, was no doubt in its way perfect. 
But the idea of a drama in which the picture 
should be part and parcel of the dramatic 
organism, or rather, we might say, of a drama 
in which the life of the story, psychological 
and physical, should be made secondary to 
the scenic life in which it moved, never, 
we may be sure, entered the head of any 
Greek. But if such a conception of drama 
had arisen among the Greeks, they would 
not, as the Italians did, have developed a 
picture-play without painting behind it a 
picture at least as full of Nature’s life as the 
dramatic movement was full of the life of 
man. 

The truth is, however, that the pastoral 
play of Italy drew its origin not from the 
acted drama at all, but from the idyl of 

‘Theocritus and the eclogue of Virgil. With 
regard to the name ‘“‘ picture-play,”’ we have 
never in these columns attempted a new 
definition of any form of poetic art if an 
old one is both true to etymology and wide 
enough to cover fully the form defined. 
But to give the name of pastoral drama to 
a play where the actors are not shepherds, 
but perhaps hunters or outlaws, or even 
fishermen, is surely to perpetrate a sole- 
cism; and the word idyl, used in the 
sense in which it is mw generally used— 
that is to say, to indicate not so much a 
little picture as a quiet picture—is open 
to an equally strong objection, though of a 
different kind. If we remember what sort 
of quietude it is that distinguishes the 
more stirring of the idyls of Theocritus 
and most of Browning’s idyls, we shall see 
that the adjective idyllic is only in the most 
conventional sense descriptive of the kind 
of drama in question—we shall see that 
etymologically the word idyllic bears as 
little special relation to quietude as the 
word pastoral bears to open-air plays of 
brigand life or fisher life. 

Until, therefore, a better phrase shall be 
invented, ‘‘-picture-play’’ seems more con- 
venient than any other to express the kind 
of play in question—a play in which the 
characters themselves, although sufficiently 
delineated to become individualized, are 
really part of the scene, and could hardly 
exist, and could hardly have a right of 
existence, apart from the scene. When 
discussing this subject some years ago 


the remarks we made upon the way 
in which the scenic or pastoral poetry 
of modern Europe passed from a form of 
poetic art the most fantastic into a form the 
most realistic gave rise to a good deal of 
discussion in Germany, where, in spite of all 
distractions, attention is still given more 
than elsewhere to those fundamental and 
eternal laws governing the human mind 
upon which the general principles of artistic 
expression are and must be based. It was 
in the nature of things, as we then affirmed, 
that the scenic poetry, dramatic and non- 
dramatic, of Politian, of Beccari, of Tasso, 
and of Sannazaroshould be the most artificial 
of all artistic forms, retaining as it did a 
reminiscence of a machinery without any 
belief—a reminiscence, entirely artistic, of 
an earlier time when polytheism was a 
living faith. For there is nothing quite so 





dead as the machinery of a dead belief. 
And in the same way it is in the nature of 
things that in the nineteenth century— 
owing partly to Wordsworth’s influence and 
partly to the growth of natural science— 
scenic poetry should become the opposite of 
fantastic—should become, indeed, as realistic 
as we find it in the poems of William 
Barnes, and in ‘The Gardener’s Daughter’ 
and ‘The Miller’s Daughter ’ of Lord Tenny- 
son, where scenic poetry is as free from the 
affectations which used to be associated 
with this form as are such exquisite prose 
pictures as ‘La Petite Fadette’ and ‘Le 
Péché de Monsieur Antoine’ of George 
Sand, and ‘Under the Greenwood Tree’ of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. But the attitude of 
a London audience towards a play of this 
kind is a question to consider. Greatly un- 
like each other as are the old scenic poetry 
and the new, there is still one important 
feature which they share in common— 
whether the actors be gods and goddesses, 
or highly cultivated shepherds, or the 
fairies who afterwards came and 
Frighted away the dryads and the fauns 
From rushes green, and brakes, and cowslip’d 
lawns, 
or the naturalistic millers, gardeners, 
squires, farmers of the modern idyl,—while 
in other forms of poetic art the scene wherein 
takes place the movement, lyric or dramatic, 
must never be so obtruded as to take more 
than a subordinate place—must not, how- 
soever beautiful and new, distract our 
attention from the movement of the human 
passion—in scenic poetry, on the contrary, 
the scene, ‘‘ clothed,” as the feudal writers 
would say, with the “people,” is of equal 
importance with the movement of the story. 
In every play a story there must, of 
course, be, or the materials would not 
cohere. But if the plot is too complex or 
too absorbing, if the incidents are too strik- 
ing, if the characters in their loves and hates 
are too intense, then is seen that mingling 
of one kind of art with another which is at 
the root of almost every kind of artistic 
failure. Thus regarded, the most perfect 
example of the scenic story in prose that 
has appeared in English literature is the 
one we have alluded to, ‘ Under the Green- 
wood Tree,’ where a little more plot, a little 
more intensity of emotion, would have ruined 
the story. That there is a growing taste 
for art which is primarily scenic is shown 
by the popularity of this prose masterpiece 











of Mr. Hardy’s, and by the popularity of 


the exquisite stories of Paul Heyse, By¢gun, - 
perhaps the most striking instance of thanow 
relative importance of scene and action jgrould 
observed in the painting of our own dayiivo t 
and especially in the art of our great mastegfivo 
Mr. Burne Jones. In his splendid serieg offieroiZ 
pictures ‘The Briar Rose’ an entire stort : 
is told without a single dramatic touch (igbeen 
the Greek sense of dramatic touch); mappiave 
is made so absolutely secondary to his syygntens 
roundings that throughout a complete set ogmight 
large pictures full of human beings not onlysor—é 
is there no action, but there are’ no eyes jqpis an 
which action could be mirrored save thqul ki 
hero’s one pair, while these only appeagMariar 
in the first picture of the group. But, agHood : 
the etymology of the word drama showgit whi 
that a play whose characters fail to perfornjexaltat 
something fails itself, it follows that to writqthe dra 
a true picture-play, where man and his surfa com) 
roundings are of equal importance, is a yergout th 
different kind of undertaking from that story m 
writing a scenic story, either in prose or jgiscallec 
verse, or painting a picture where the humagtions w 
interest is equally held in artistic check, fused h 
That the plot of ‘The Foresters’ is purposely!tagi-co 
made slight, that the intensity of the interegire ou 
and of the passion is purposely kept dowg#tugg! 
in order that a true picture-play may bqnust i 
produced, is made manifest by the way igpauses : 
which the materials are laid out and manip? the “ 
pulated by the dramatist. Certain of Lonfvould | 
Tennyson’s poems—especially the late onepression 
such as ‘Rizpah’ and ‘ Happy,’ where thyure—as 
power of touching, and even of violently digaterest 
turbing, the soul is carried to the very limgte scen. 
permissible to art—show how strong is hire amo. 
hand for the strongest effects, when he cogve shal 
siders that such effects are in harmony wiguterest 
the kind of poetic art in which he is at th nothing 
moment working, and yet in the play befomiudience 
us he seems to take trouble to avoid stronft0 be, if 
effects. Take the very framework of tithe coun 
story, which is original. Marian’s father, §1ose ins 
Richard Lea, owes the Abbot of St. Magbeen exp 
two thousand marks—borrowed to ranso 
Walter Lea, Marian’s brother, from payni 
slavery. The abbot’s brother, the Sherf’ R 
of Nottingham, a partisan of Prince John rs B : 
offers to pay this debt and so save the esta ~— 
from foreclosure, on condition that he m@)R. Styx: 
wed Marian, who is affianced to the Egstsome y 
of Huntingdon (Robin Hood). Now, tf Eton, | 
ransom having already been paid, the effogmnity CO 
to obtain the mortgage money are inspinp'es and 
simply by the desire to save the land. 04 book forn 
and over again “‘ the land” is the cry, plating te 
the brother, not the son. A vis moigiclassifiec 
of this kind is no doubt sufficiently strof@® other 
for a picture-play. But let us suppose tuted b 
the dramatist had set out to write a playgctively 
which the movement was governed by #/*Cmens 
warring of deep emotions and passiog” the pre 
nothing would then have been easier thpuy to th 
to make the quest of the two thousq”ew to th 
marks a real source of tragic interest 0 the gen 
which Marian’s love for Robin Hood wo It begi 
be at struggle with her intense desire to ging Its 
that money in order to ransom her broth#* “ings 
The horrors of Moorish slavery sat pUse. B 
the medisval imagination like a nightmaftesent t 
and nowonder. History hasno darker chap pontinuit, 
than that which records those horrors. MS. from 
a follower of Richard who would hf the co 
boldly confronted death by torture wip Wth of, 
have paled at the idea of the lifelong we of g 
paynim slavery. If the two thousand nme few. 
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1 92 wt to save a beloved brother, a beloved 
Buen, from the slavery in which he was 
vf thafinown to be languishing, an intense interest 
ould have been lent to the quest of the 
. day fro thousand marks, and the warring of 
nastegftvo deep emotions in the soul of the 
-ieg offieroine, so important not only in tragedy, 
stor@ut also in tragi-comedy, would have 
ch (inbeen achieved. The plot could most easily 
-manpiave been so cast as to acquire that 
's surgntense interest. A palmer, for instance, 
set ogmight have come with a message from the 
t onlyon—a message full of touching details of 
yes imps anguish—details of a sufficiently pain- 
e thqul kind to awaken that deep conflict in 
ppeaglfarian’s breast between her love for Robin 
ut, agood and her love and pity for her brother 
showgit which we have hinted. There is no 
rformtxaltation of passion, or even of frenzy, that 
 writqthe dramatist might not have got out of such 
's surja complication. And there are through- 
a vergout the play many situations where the 
hat story might have been intensified had what 
or jpscalled ‘‘ sensation ” been the quest—situa- 
1uma#tions which might have been legitimately 
k, |used had the play been a tragedy or a 
posel tragi-comedy. He whose dramatis persone 
itereqare outlaws (the chief of whom has to 
dowgtruggle for the possession of his mistress) 
ay aust indeed be poor in invention if he 
way igpauses from want of strong situations. But 
mania the ‘‘ picture-play ” such a strong interest 
‘ Tornfvould have marred the unity of the im- 
e onqpression—the organic harmony of the pic- 
re {hyure—as much as the introduction of an 
ly digaterest too absorbing for a scenic tale mars 
y limghe scenic organism of ‘ Adam Bede.’ These 
is hgare among the reasons why, as we have said, 
1e cogve shall look forward with very special 
wiguterest to seeing a picture-play which is 
at tyuothing unless artistic given before a London 
befomaudience—an audience generally supposed 
stronfto be, if not outside the artistic instincts of 
of tythe country, in no way representative of 
those instincts. ‘The play is, as might have 
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-Magbeen expected, rich in exquisite lyrics. 
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Se The Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
* By R. Sinker, D.D. (Cambridge, Deigh- 


p= ton, Bell & Co.) 


e m@lz. Stnxer, following the excellent example 
e East some years ago by Mr. St. John Thackeray 
w, #t Eton, has amplified his articles on the 
effogtinity College library, originally issued in 
spinplotes and Queries, and published them in 
—“Qq0k form. Two books by the same author 
y, lating to the contents of this library—one 
not? Classified list of the fifteenth century books, 
strogue other an account of the English books 
se tinted before 1601—vwere published re- 
playge?? tively in 1876 and 1885, and both are 
by @pecimens of sound bibliographical work. 
ssiog2 the present volume the details of interest 
1 thpaly to the specialist are omitted, with the 
ousgew to the production of a book more suited 
rest J the general reader. 
|woq It begins with a history of the library, 
to acing its growth from the original libraries 
roth! King’s Hall and the College of Michael- 
t upouse. Between these old libraries and the 
xtmagtesent there seems to have been no real 
chappo@tinuity, hardly a single printed book or 
_M@l8. from either being now in the possession 
j ht the college. The history of the early. 
wprowth of the library is little more than a 
_yogst of gifts and bequests—the purchases 
immrere few. Asa late writer says :— 


e li 
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‘*Tt must be remembered that both before 
and after the Reformation the present of books 
to a college or monastery was a common and 
graceful donation or bequest. Books were very 
dear and were the choicest treasures of the 
student. Nothing was more natural than that 
he should give the companions of his study to 
his college, except the readiness with which the 
college expected and accepted the gift.” 


From the time of Dr. Barrow, when the 
present -beautiful building, designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren, was erected, the 
library has enjoyed a career of unbroken 
prosperity, and now contains upwards of 
80,000 volumes. 

The MSS., of which there are nearly two 
thousand, form the subject of the first 
chapter, and though some are not of any 
great interest or value, there are many 
which possess both. Of Biblical MSS. there 
are the Codex Augiensis, a Greeco-Latin MS. 
of the ninth century, and an early fragment 
of St. Mark. There are also a consider- 
able number of MSS. of the Greek Fathers, 
obtained by Bentley from Mount Athos. 
Latin classics and Fathers are well repre- 
sented, and there are a few fine service- 
books, one containing entries relating to Sir 
Philip Sidney and the Sidney family. In 
the English series are Lydgate, Chaucer, 
Gower, and a number of interesting auto- 
graphs of celebrated authors. Although all 
Cambridge colleges are overshadowed by 
Corpus as regards collections of MSS., still 
Trinity ranks well among the rest. 

To the early printed books, of which the 
library possesses more than five hundred, 
Dr. Sinker devotes two chapters, beginning 
with those printed in England. Of these 
the number is rather less than would 
naturally be expected, but there were none 
in the Grylls collection. There are five 
Caxtons, including ‘The Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troye,’ ‘The Dictes of the 
Philosophers,’ and the unique indulgence 
of John Kendale, found by Mr. Bradshaw 
in a fragmentary state in the binding of a 
King’s Hall account-book. From Mach- 
linia’s press there is the ‘Speculum Chris- 
tiani,’ and from fPynson’s the Morton 
Missal of 1500. Of the latter book there 
is a somewhat misleading description, for 
the author leads us to suppose that the ela- 
borate borders, with their punning device 
of Cardinal Morton, are entirely the work 
of an illuminator. These borders, however, 
were printed, and occur in every copy, the 
only difference in the present case being that 
they have the advantage, or defect, of being 
coloured. Of the Oxford press Dr. Sinker 
mentions a copy of the Lattebury, a not un- 
common book, and one leaf of Swyneshed’s 
‘Insolubilia,’ of which the only two known 
copies are in the libraries of New and 
Merton Colleges, Oxford. It is a dangerous 
experiment to ‘‘ beard the Douglas in his 
hall”; but wecannot refrain from suggesting 
that the library possesses at least six leaves 
of the Swyneshed, leaves of certainly four 
other Oxford fifteenth century books, and 
also specimens of St. Albans printing, 
which Dr. Sinker tells us is unrepresented. 
From foreign presses the library possesses 
numbers of rarities. First in the order of 
date come the Cicero of 1466, printed by 
Schoiffer (Fust was not a printer), and the 
‘Speculum Humane Vite,’ printed at 
Rome by Sweynheym and Pannartz; but 





it would be impossible in a brief space to 
enumerate a tithe of the rare books, the 
majority of which belong to the Grylls col- 
lection. 

Chapter v. deals with early English- 
printed books other than incunabula, and 
begins with an account of the service-books 
and Bibles, in which the library is not 
strong. There are, however, a Tindale’s 
Testament of 1534 and a Coverdale of 1538. 
In service-books there are two Missals, two 
Breviaries, two Hore, a Manual, and frag- 
ments of an Antiphoner, all of Sarum use. 
Dr. Sinker again draws attention to the 
Hore printed at Paris in 1498 for Nie. 
Lecompte in London, wanting, unfor- 
tunately, two leaves, and again speaks of it. 
as unique. Rare it is, no doubt, but a per-- 
fect copy is in a private collection in London.. 
The library possesses a good many books of’ 
equal rarity: the two books on the mis-- 
doings of the clergy printed by John Scot, 
the book named ‘Benjamin’ printed by 
Pepwell, and two unique books from the- 
press of Robert Lekpreuik at Edinburgh. In. 
controversial works, both of Henry VIII.’s 
time and of the later Marprelate contro- 
versy, the library is rich. 

In Aldines it is remarkably strong, having: 
no fewer than 630 editions, of which seven- 
teen are of the fifteenth century, including: 
the Greek Hore of 1497. It possesses also 
two copies of the Complutensian polyglot. 

The Capell collection—one of those won- 
derful Shakspearian libraries similar to the 
Garrick collection in the British Museum 
and the Malone collection in the Bodleian— 
has, as is just, a chapter to itself. It was- 
presented to the college in 1779, two- 
years before the donor’s death, and is. 
a striking example of a library made 
solely with one object. Everything in it . 
was Shakspeare or Shakspearian; and as 
Shakspeare did not write the ‘Canterbury 
Tales,’ the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ the ‘ Plays of” 
Beaumont and Fletcher,’ ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
or ‘Hakluyt’s Voiages,’ they were all, of 
necessity, labelled on the back ‘Shak- 
speariana.” The number of quartos in the 
collection is remarkable, and there is a set. 
of the four folios, the library possessing a 
second set in the Grylls collection. 

The last chapter, dealing with Thorwald- 
sen’s statue of Byron, and tracing the various . 
vicissitudes through which it passed before 
finding a resting-place in Trinity, is, perhaps, 
rather out of place in the present book,. 
though not without interest. 

Of the statue a photograph is given, 
and throughout the book are various illus-- 
trations of the library buildings and fac- 
similes of some interesting autographs. The- 
latter have been printed in a glutinous ink,. 
which has not had sufficient time to dry,, 
the result being that the opposite pages are: 
disfigured by a set-off. The illustrations- 
have another great fault, for which the- 
publishers are answerable. Instead of being: 
bound into the book they are affixed by 
paste to the leaf next them, so that if the 
book is fully opened they become detached 
and fall out. ‘his slovenly method is par- 
ticularly inexcusable in the present case, 
since, as the illustrations do not refer to 
any particular point in the text, they might 
have been put where it was found most con- 
venient. 


The history of this great library shows us 
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that, like so many others, its growth was 
not gradual and regular, but made up of a 
series of gifts and bequests, two being of 
unusual size—due, no doubt, not only to 
patriotic feeling, but also to the know- 
ledge that the books would be well treated 
and carefully preserved. One wonders, re- 
membering how the fate of great collections 
has trembled in the balance till a rude 
word or a sign of carelessness has changed 
their destination, at the apathy and indif- 
ference (amounting almost to discourage- 
ment) to donations shown by many libraries 
and librarians. The politeness of the Bod- 
leian librarian, now a matter of history, was 
the cause of one of the greatest bequests 
ever made to a library, and several collectors 
have changed their minds as regards the 
ultimate disposition of their books owing to 
what might be considered quite inadequate 
reasons. But Trinity always offered a safe 
home for books, and was ready, as in the 
case of the Capell collection, to respect the 
wishes of the donor. For this reason gifts 
have come to it so freely that even in its 
large building it is beginning to suffer from 
want of space. 

The college may be congratulated on pos- 
sessing a library with the three great 





been allowed to set forth his heresies 
over again, though it is right to add 
that he has done so at his own ex- 
pense. Sixty pages are required for what 
he terms a ‘‘summary ”’ of his former paper, 
so that not far short of half the entire work 
is devoted to the exposition of his peculiar 
views. We must assure Mr. Dove, the 
“editor” of these studies, that such an 
arrangement can only be compared to a 
congress on the discovery of America 
assigning the place of honour in its trans- 
actions to a demonstration that the earth 
is flat. It was urged in our columns that 
with the poison the antidote should at least 
be supplied in the form of references to 
those papers in which Mr. Pell’s facts and 
figures have been conclusively disproved. 
This, however, has not been done; and 
though Mr. Pell, we gladly admit, is some- 
what sobered by criticism, he triumphantly 
repeats his old fallacy that such a figure 
as ‘“‘X et dimidium” means, not 103, but 
15! 

Mr. Malden does his best with the 
‘Domesday Survey of Surrey,’ but frankly 
confesses that the subject is not a fruitful 
one. His remarks, however, on the dis- 
tribution of the servile and _ semi-free 


qualifications of success—a sufficient endow- | population, and of the ‘“bordarii” and 


ment, a beautiful building, and last, but not | ‘‘cotarii,” will repay consideration. 


least, an accomplished librarian. 








Domesday Studies. Vol. II. Edited by P. E. 
Dove. (Privately printed.) 
Tuts belated volume has at length made its 
appearance, completing the record of the 
papers read at the Domesday Commemora- 
tion in 1886. It comprises ten papers by 
as many different writers, together with a 
‘Bibliography of Domesday Book.’ 
Speaking of the volume as a whole, we 


are tempted to describe it as amateurish, | 
and as constituting no marked addition to | 


our knowledge of the subject with which 
it deals. Mr. James Parker contributes a 
paper, as careful and painstaking as might 
be expected, on ‘The Church in Domesday,’ 
chiefly concerned with the relative endow- 
ments of the several sees, on the basis of 
the number of manors held. Mr. Parker’s 
chief object, it would seem, is to show that the 
endowments of the Church were respected 
by the Conqueror; but we are not aware 
that any one has suggested, or imagined, 
the contrary. He makes, however, a point 
in observing that William grouped the 
estates of his two half-brothers, Odo of 
Bayeux and Robert of Mortain, with a very 
definite purpose. In his paper on ‘ Parish 
Churches and the Presbyter’ Mr. Herbert 
Reid arrives at the conclusion, as if it were 
a new discovery, that churches are largely 
omitted in the Survey, because “it was un- 
necessary to mention them unless contri- 
buting to the revenue.” This, one might 
have hoped, would be self-evident to those 
who realize what Domesday is. But there 
are those, no doubt, who persist in treating 
it as a kind of guide-book for medieval 
tourists, and cannot understand its omission 
of such objects as churches and castles. Mr. 
Reid, it may be added, refers to “‘ Ingulphus, 
a contemporary writer,” likewise to one 
“Sprott, an Augustin monk of Canterbury.” 

It is not altogether pleasant to see that 
in this volume Mr. O. C. Pell has 





Mr. 

. E. Sawyer, in ‘The Scope of 
Local Elucidation of the Domesday Survey,’ 
illustrates, by the case of Sussex, the 
work that can be done by local anti- 
quaries, especially in the identification of 
place-names. The most valuable feature of 
his paper is his Domesday map of Sussex, 
which we are glad to see republished as a 
frontispiece to the present volume. The 
conclusions embodied in Mr. Hubert Hall’s 
‘Official Custody of Domesday Book’ have 
already appeared in other quarters—origin- 
ally, we think, in our own columns—so we 
need not notice them further than to say 
that, for the earlier period, the question is 
still obscure. 

In ‘An Early Reference to Domesday’ 
Mr. Round discusses a record among the 
muniments of St. Paul’s, and shows that it 
is little later than the Domesday Survey, to 
which it undoubtedly refers in the phrase 
‘“‘descriptio Angliw.” Examining sundry 
pleas and inquests connected with the 
Survey, Mr. Round contends that the late 
Prof. Freeman completely misunderstood 
those described in Heming’s Cartulary. 
Mr. de Gray Birch’s contribution deals 
with ‘The Materials for the Re-editing 
of the Domesday Book.’ It is sketchy 
and of unequal merit. Mr. Birch possesses 
genuine enthusiasm for the Survey, but, un- 
fortunately, the quantity of his work is detri- 
mental to its quality. He again insists that 
Carteret Webb (‘‘ Wells” in one place) was 
“strangely ignorant of the true nature” of 
the ‘Inquisitio Com. Cant.,’ which is not 
the case, though Mr. H. J. Ellis has made 
him retract his similar allegation against 
Sir Henry Ellis. Yet he still asserts 
(p. 500) that Sir Henry ‘appears to have 
been unaware” of the ‘ Abbreviatio,’ while 
elsewhere (p. 509) admitting that he “ most 
certainly knew of both” it and the ‘ Bre- 
viate.’ 

This contradiction brings us to the weak 
point of the volume, its “editing.” Mr. 
Dove did excellent work in organizing 





f° 83 


the Domesday Commemoration, but y,§o— 
know not on what ground he style@ ou 
himself editor on this title-page: “we 
-,.+ 07° W@olossar 
should have thought that editing implied B ra 
something more than pitchforking togethe ~ai 
these scattered papers without preface, jp rig 
troduction, or descriptive head-lines, ’ _ is 
take a glaring instance of contradiction, th; vege 
second volume of Domesday Book is de * rl 
scribed by the Record Office as having'yy ] 
leaves “10}in. by 64in.” (p. 625), whildeeutar 
Mr. Birch, who traverses the same ground ie ady 
gives them as “103 by 7Zins.” Wha sted 
is the use of such figures if they are no te 
exact? So, too, on p. 625 we read tha , In h 
‘the survey was probably commenced lat ' 
in 1085,” while Mr. Birch (p. 492) tells hj al P 
readers that it ‘‘ was commenced about 1084, Ne ‘p 
Again, according to Sir Henry Barkly, “yj a ‘“ 
know from history that William held hj oil 0 
court at Christmas,” 1086, after the Surve fifferen 
at Gloucester (p. 475); while if we turn thine life 
another page we learn (rightly) that it waliQomm 
held at Christmas, 1085, which destroys hi 
argument. Further, on p. 652 is to be founp,. Nox 
repeated an erroneous description doark a 
Heming’s Cartulary, although Mr. Rounf 
had corrected it (p.546), which remindsus the 
“‘Oswaldslawe,” the point in question, i 
wrongly styled ‘ Oswaldiston” on p. 415 
The same names, moreover, are given b 
different writers as ‘‘ Edis” and ‘‘ Ellis,” a 
“‘Chissenhale ” and ‘ Chisenhale-Marsh¥,¢ tho 
Such are typical contradictions, which af, enla 
editor might surely have harmonized in thie in 
course of five years. ests nC 
The ‘Domesday Bibliography,’ by Mir upon 
Wheatley, is not quite worthy of his jutthe pres 
reputation. For instance, we cannot fil We h 
any mention of Hamilton’s book on thiption of 
Cambridgeshire ‘Inquisitio,’ of which find rece 
copy lies before us, and on the pardtrom the 
mount importance of which Mr. Birch, ifLike Ma 
this volume, rightly insists; nor can Would 1 
discover Beaumont’s ‘Domesday Book @arlyle’: 
Cheshire and Lancashire’ (1882), to which Mf do so. 
Birch also refers more than once as “‘ wortlibyn tra 
of highest commendation.” In periodic arlyle’s 
publications, also, some papers in tlead so 1 
Archeological Review should have been iffion for : 
cluded, while Mr. Wheatley’s former comforward 
nexion with the Antiquary should have pr&ourse is 
cluded his omission ot such papers as thogfrst sent 
which appeared in that journal on ‘Tenders - 
Domesday of Colchester.’ From these itffour li 
stances we fear that there may be motfood wh 
such omissions in his ‘Domesday Bibliffhe phr: 
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The Hell of Dante Alighieri. Edited, wi oa we 
Translation and Notes, by Arthur Jol i 


Butler. (Macmillan & Co.) 1 seeing 


Wir this section of the ‘Commedia ’fhillstone 
issued last, though properly the firstPf the fe 
Mr. Butler brings to a conclusion Mi. Mr, 
important labours. If he were to Cannot 
his book ‘The English Student’s Dant#'talking 
he would do himself no more than justit%o chant 
for there is certainly not any other WoMquivaler 
published which supplies to Englishmhatter y 
so ample and scholarly a body of malghant.” 

rials for knowing what Alighieri said, alftalian 
appreciating what he meant. Here we bi¥ght ma 
the Italian text of the poem, very ‘Butler, e; 
fully printed, according to the most advantidelong 
results of critical inquiry; the English pm legibl 


translation, done by Mr. Butler; and M)antesqu 
hich, if 
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it wi eg ; “= 
styleg opious, discreet, and learned notes and 
W@ lossary, illustrating the poem in all its 
aplied aspects — personal, historical, theoretic, 
rethe jiterary, and philological. It is an excel- 
@, indint work to have accomplished, and has 
heen performed with leisurely diligence, 
n, thd she ‘Purgatorio’ volume having been issued 
8 ded.s far back as 1880. Both that volume and 
avingyhe ‘Paradiso’ were reviewed by us in 
whilg,eular course; and we have, therefore, 
round},jready said a good deal of what would be 
appropriate in dealing with the present in- 

Te Noftalment of the work. 
1 thaf In his preface Mr. Butler speaks of the 
lat very great amount of attention which has 
is hideen bestowed on Dante since his edition of 
1084.7n¢ ‘Purgatorio’ appeared; ‘“ indeed,” he 
> “Ways, “it is hardly too much to say that the 
ld h study of Dante has been placed upon quite a 
urvey jifferent footing.” This applies equally to 
UID t#the life of the poet, the interpretation of his 
it WafCommedia’ and other writings, and the in- 
YS Lvestigation of the text; in the last respect 
OUN¢);, Moore’s ‘ Textual Criticism’ would alone 
nN mnark a conspicuous stage of advance. A 
OUNGnecessary consequence is that Mr. Butler 
1S haloes some things in the ‘ Hell’ with differ- 
‘on, Went eyes from those with which he scanned 
. 1Hmalogous matters in the ‘ Purgatory’ and 
en b the ‘Paradise’; and no doubt some of his 
8, 4omments upon these last-mentioned sections 
Arsh. tof the poem would now be either modified 
ich ifr enlarged. ‘This, however, counts for 
in thiittle in so extensive a performance, and 
asts no slur either upon his past labours 
Y Mir upon their serviceableness to readers of 

iS JU#the present day. 

t finf We have long had one good prose trans- 
m th@ation of the ‘Inferno,’ that of Dr. Carlyle ; 
ich fend recently another has been forthcoming 
parfrom the American scholar Mr. Eliot Norton. 
rch, {Like Mr. Norton, Mr. Butler avers that he 
a1 Wwould not have been indisposed to use 
ok Warlyle’s version, had the right been his 
ich Mf do so. We do not think that Mr. Butler’s 
vortliown translation is quite so good as either 
iodic(arlyle’s or Norton’s: it does not asa whole 
in tiead so well, and it shows a certain inclina- 
en ifion for taking the less natural and straight- 
T COfforward view of a phrase, when one or other 
ve PMfourse is at the translator’s option. The very 
s thogfirst sentence is a case in point. Mr. Butler 
_ ‘Tifenders it thus: ‘Halfway upon the road 
ese lf our life, I came to myself amid a dark 
| M0#rood where the straight path was confused.” 
Bibliffhe phrase “I came to myself” represents 
‘mi ritrovai,” which generations of Dant- 
que readers and expositors have been con- 
|. wigtt to take in its most immediate and simple 
” zoupeuse, “‘I found myself.” We are not sure 


S yhether Mr. Butler has had any precursors 
. ,f2 seeing further than other men into this 
dia fhillstone ; if any, they have certainly been 
first#f the fewest. At the beginning of canto 
on Mi. Mr. Butler introduces a phrase which 
to ciannot be regarded as strictly English — 
Dant# talking of else than my ‘Comedy’ cares 
usti chant”’—and which is not an accurate 
r Woquivalent of the Italian, ‘talking of other 


ishm@atter which my ‘Comedy’ cares not to 
_malfiant.” A precise confrontation of the 
id, afftalian and English texts would bring to 
ehi@eht many other instances in which Mr. 


y calPutler, either consciously or with a certain. 


vane delong bias of mind, departs from what 
1 legible on the very forefront of the 
nd WYantesque verse, and indicates something 


hich, if less obvious, is also less satisfying. 





We will have recourse to the notes for 
a few points of interest: page after page 
yields some matter worthy of remark. We 
turned with curiosity to canto ix., thinking 
that Mr. Butler, if any one, might have 
succeeded in clearing up the passage which 
says that Erichtho had at one time conjured 
Virgil down to the City of Dis; he makes 
some sensible remarks on the subject, but, 
like all his predecessors, admits that the 
allusion is untraceable. This is a dis- 
appointment: another comes in canto xv., 
where Mr. Butler repels the universally 
accepted statement that Ser Brunetto Latini 
had been Dante’s preceptor. This negative 
may be the result of the latest and fullest 
researches ; if so, we cannot but regret that 
Alighieri’s readers are no longer permitted 
to indulge that illusion. Mr. Butler’s words 
are as follows :— 

‘He [Brunetto] was the first to introduce the 

systematic study of oratory and political science 
in Florence, and was generally a great philo- 
sopher, and wrote the books called ‘ Tesoro’ 
and ‘Tesoretto,’ but was mondano womo; and 
he died in 1294. From this and some of Dante’s 
expressions, « myth has grown up that he was 
in some special way Dante’s tutor or instructor, 
for which there is no evidence. The relations 
between them were probably only such as might 
be expected to exist between a youth and an old 
man (Brunetto seems to have been about fifty 
when Dante was born)—possibly a family friend 
-—with a reputation for learning and _ states- 
manship.” 
One of ‘‘ Dante’s expressions” in this canto 
is certainly well adapted to make one 
suppose that Brunetto was the actual pre- 
ceptor of the young poet. Mr. Butler trans- 
lates it thus :— 

‘“‘In my mind is fixed, and now goes to my 
heart, the dear and good fatherly image of you, 
when in the world from time to time you taught 
me how the man becomes eternal; and how 
much I hold it in gratitude, while I live it is 
meet that in my speech it be discerned.” 


We do not think, however, that Mr. Butler’s 
phrase “‘ from time to time” is sufficiently 
strong: the Italian says ‘‘ad ora ad ora,” 
which we should not hesitate to translate 
“hour by hour.” We may observe also 
(in confirmation of some of our earlier 
remarks) that we cannot see any reason for 
the definite article in ‘‘ how the man becomes 
eternal.” If Mr. Butler is correct in giving 
1294 as the date of Brunetto’s death, some 
other writers, who specify 1290, are in 
error. 

Mr. Butler gives a decidedly good note to 
1. 3 of canto xxiv., ‘‘ E gia le notti al mezzo 
di sen vanno,”’ which he renders ‘‘ And the 
nights are already passing away to the 
south.” The meaning generally assigned 
to this line is ‘‘ And already the nights are 
getting towards half the day ”—as much as 
to say, “‘ the equinox is approaching.” He 
shows that this idea of an equinox is not 
apposite to the period of the year—towards 
the close of January—defined by the poet, 
and dwells upon other points favouring his 
own view, which should, perhaps, be im- 
plicitly accepted henceforward. The only 
commentator in whom the same interpreta- 
tion of the line has been traced is the 
‘Ottimo’; and we believe that translators, 
as well as the remaining commentators, have 
by common consent adopted the notion 
against which Mr. Butler contends. 

We conclude by heartily commending 





this book to the English readers of Dante— 
whether they wish to understand him asa 
foreign author, or to study him in the fuller 
sense of the term, or to gain a large amount 
of information about him, from many points 
of view, as a matter of broad intellectual 
culture. 








Rulers of India.— Madhava Rao Sindhia. By 
H. G. Keene, C.L.E. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 


In a series which deals with all the great 
epochs of Indian history it was well that 
room should be made for the figure of the 
bold and skilful Maratha leader, to whose 
greatness in council as in war all competent 
judges, from Geant Duff to Mr. Keene, have 
borne ungrudging witness. To Col. Malle- 
son he appeared ‘‘the most illustrious of 
Maratha chieftains,” ‘‘a greater warrior, a 
greater statesman, far more generous and 
liberal, than Haidar Ali of Mysore.” Sir 
W. Hunter extols him as “a statesman and 
soldier of almost unsurpassed ability.” And 
Mr. Keene’s scholarly monograph enlarges 
en the text set forth in his preface, about 
Sindhia as ‘“‘an Indian ruler of exceptional 
capacity in times of exceptional difficulty.” 

One great difficulty of Sindhia’s times 
confronts the historian who desires to 
interest as well as instruct his readers. It 
is a tangled wilderness through which he 
has to travel, a maze too often without a 
plan; and any record of his journeyings, 
however skilfully set forth and clearly 
summarized, would make some necessary 
demands upon the reader’s careful attention. 
At the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 the 
Mughal Empire, founded by Babar two 
centuries earlier, was already beginning to 
split up into its component parts. The 
process of disruption went on steadily year 
by year, arrested for a moment now by the 
sword of the Afghan conqueror Ahmad 
Shah, anon by the loyalty of able states- 
men like Najib and the Mirza Najaf Khan. 
‘‘The monarch of one moment,” as Mr. 
Keene well says, ‘‘ becomes the victim of 
another or the puppet of an able minister.” 
Amidst the chaos of conflicting races, creeds, 
dynasties, and factions, which during the 
last century rioted over nearly all India, 
Ranaji Sindhia’s bastard son_ steadily 
forces his way through the crowd of com- 
batants and schemers to the headship 
of a powerful kingdom and to virtual 
supremacy over Hindustan. In the last 
decade of a century which saw the heir 
of the Mughals reduced to a mere puppet 
within his own palace, and the growth 
of a masterful British power in the 
Ganges valley, the son of the Peshwa’s 
slipper-bearer held in his own hands the 
destinies of that large part of India which 
still lay outside the sphere of British in- 
fluence. 

Of his hero’s exploits and adventures Mr. 
Keene writes as one thoroughly steeped in 
the history and the general atmosphere of a 
period which he handled so effectively many 
years ago in his ‘ Fall of the Mughal Em- 
pire’ Whoever would understand the 
true merits of British rule in India will find 
all he needs in the present volume, which 
purports to be “‘an attempt to interest the 
reader in a remote and, at first sight, un- 
attractive subject.’’ Most readers will own, 
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we think, that the author has here given | renowned deputy, stooping down to place a | her familiarity with their geology, their 


a lifelike and picturesque presentment of a | new pair of slippers on the feet of his boy- 


career which “ exactly corresponds with the | 


hour between the darkness of anarchy and 
the dawn of order.” 


ass. 
ae in him lay to clear away the worst 
havoc of war and rapine, and the con- 
sequent demoralization ; and to prepare the 
shattered fabric of society for restoration 
and reform.” It was evidently this side of 
Madhava Sindhia’s character which Warren 
Hastings had been quick to discern and 
strenuous to utilize during the long struggle 
which ended in the Treaty of Salbai, and 
opened the way for Sindhia’s ultimate suc- 
cesses in Hindustan. After thoroughly 
beating his great antagonist, Hastings 
wisely entrusted his new ally with the task 
of restoring peace and civil order through 
provinces still ruled in name by the Em- 
peror of Delhi. Whatever may have been 
Sindhia’s earlier aims, Mr. Keene has made 
it pretty clear, pace Col. Malleson, that after 
the peace of 1782 his hero remained true to 
a compact which left him free to pursue his 
own plans so long as he kept outside the 
range of British politics. Experience had 
taught him to risk no more encounters with 
disciplined British troops, even when his 
own were trained by officers so skilful as 
De Boigne and Perron. 

Once, indeed, soon after Hastings’s de- 
parture, he tried the mettle of Hastings’s 
successor by claiming for his nominal 
master at Delhi the long-suspended tribute 
from Bengal. But Sir John Macpherson 
was not to be frightened by sham thunder ; 
and theclaim wasspeedily disavowed by those 
who advanced it. A similar demand made 
from the same quarter in 1792 was promptly 
rejected by Lord Cornwallis in terms of 
dignified rebuke. On the other hand, there 
seems to be no good reason for suspecting 
Sindhia of any hostile designs against the 
British power after the Treaty of Salbai. 
In 1791 he offered to co-operate with the 
English against Tippoo Sultan; but the 
offer was declined with thanks in view of 
the agreement already made between Lord 
Cornwallis and the Court of Poona, of whom 
Sindhia was still an acknowledged feudatory. 

The utter rout of a great Maratha army 
at Panipat in 1761 was to prove the making 
of Madhava Sindhia, in spite of a wound 
which crippled him for life. His debt of 
gratitude to the poor water-carrier who 
saved and sheltered him wasafterwardsrichly 
repaid by one who never forgot a benefit, if 
he seldom forgave an injury. In his cam- 
paigns against the English, which Mr. 
Keene has carefully and clearly retold, 
Sindhia learned a lesson of respect for the 
disciplined valour of our troops, which, after 
the Treaty of Salbai, he turned to practical 
use in the wars which finally made him 
virtual master of all Hindustan beyond 
Cawnpore. For the help which De Boigne 
gave him to that end he seems to have been 
largely indebted to Hastings himself. To 
the last, however, he took care to pose as 
the Peshwa’s deputy in the service of the 
Great Mogul at Delhi. His crowning tri- 
umph of politic self-abasement was achieved 
on his reappearance at the Poona Durbar in 
1792. It is amusing to watch the most 
powerful of native princes, the Padshah’s 


And he shows us how 
Sindhia’s labours helped to make that hour 
‘‘ Himself a lover of order, he did | 





sovereign, the Maratha Peshwa. Whether 
the act was one of real or feigned humility 
is still a question to which men so competent 
as Prof. Forrest and Mr. Keene give different 
answers. There is always room for guess- 
work in the simplest characters, and the 
character of Sindhia was not quite so simple 
as his tastes. Probably, as Mr. Keene 


_ argues, he knew the value of histrionics in 


their proper place. 

One last word of special praise is due 
to our author for the introductory chapter, 
with its clear retrospect of early Maratha 
history and its vivid portraiture of the times 
which preceded Sindhia’s appearance on the 
scene of his future achievements. For a 
sample of good workmanship we might 
point to the passage, at pp. 20-22, which 
draws a parallel between the Mughal Em- 
pire and the great old monarchies of Babylon 
and Persia. There was 
‘*the same awe-breathing distance between the 
grovelling subject and the exalted despot ; the 
same sinister contrast between the squalor of 
the cottage and the splendour of the throne ; 
the might of the monarch was haunted by the 
menace of the remote rebel and the shadow of 
the domestic traitor.” 

In course of time 

‘* provinces fall off from their allegiance ; the 
despot crushes or is crushed ; at last he disap- 
pears, perhaps killed in battle, perhaps poisoned 
in a palace - intrigue. He is succeeded by a 
courtier, a slave, or one of his own fratricidal 
sons ; and the hideous business begins anew.” 

Out of this strange shifting phantas- 
magoria Sindhia’s statesmanship evolved 
some clear foreshapings of that new order 
which the successors of his great English 
rival were destined to consummate after 
their own fashion. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Grania: the Story of an Island. 
Hon. Emily Lawless. 2 vols. 
Elder & Co.) 

Dr. Willoughby Smith. By Mrs. A. M. 
Marks. 3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

A Masquerader. By Algernon Gissing. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

An East-End Mystery. By Adeline Sergeant. 
3 vols. (Same publishers.) 

That Stick. By Charlottte M. Yonge. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


In the dedication of her touching and 
beautiful story Miss Lawless forestalls the 
most serious artistic objection which a critic 
can lay to her charge—the excessive gloom in 
which the narrative is steeped from begin- 
ning toend. And yet, given the conditions 
of life on these grey isles of Aran, it is hard 
to see how the course of the story could 
have shaped itself otherwise. The materials 
are unpromising—a half-starved people 
and a cheerless landscape—but the writer’s 
knowledge of the country, her singular 
talent for vivid yet restrained description, 
and her sympathy with the lonely dwellers 
on these inhospitable isles enable her to 
retain the attention of the reader from 
first to last. It is characteristic of Miss 


By the 
(Smith, 


Lawless’s method that the frontispiece of 
the first volume is a map of the Aran 
Islands; and again and again, without any 
obtrusive parade of scientific knowledge, 


| fauna and flora, lends completeness to the 
framework of her drama. The few cha. 
racters are excellently drawn, and the 
contrast between the two sisters, so de. 
votedly attached, and yet so unlike each 
other, is illustrated with skill. Granig 
heroic in her failings as in her strength, 
and Honor, the pale saint, are beautify] 
types of Irish womanhood. And Miss Lay. 
less is hardly less successful in her present. 
ment of the handsome, selfish Murdough, 
so full of “‘ gosther ” and brag, a picturesque 
yet ignoble figure, whose failure at the 
supreme crisis of the story precipitates the 
inevitable tragedy of its close. 

Mrs. Marks has written several excellent 
and original stories in the course of the past 
fifteen years; but she has never done any- 
thing so powerful as ‘ Dr. Willoughby Smith. 
Alike in the progress of events which lead u 
to the crucial step in Dr. Willoughby Smith’s 
career, and in the consequences of that step, 
Mrs. Marks never relaxes her hold on the 
reader’s attention. Her method is logical, 
convincing, and sincere. The strong situa- 
tions are treated with a restraint which adds 
greatly to their effectiveness, and, in spite 
of one or two professions of cynicism—the 
only jarring notes in the book—the attitude 


pathy. Mrs. Marks has a decided vein of 
genuine humour, which she might indulge 
in more frequently, and her selection of 
characters shows an admirable appreciation 
of the law of contrast. The minor person- 
ages have all a distinct individuality, and it 
is only in her descriptions of the exteriors 
of her men that the feminine standpoint is 
revealed. For the book is one of singular 
power and concentration, and contains 
several scenes which brand themselves 
indelibly on the imagination. Lastly, its 
moral is none the less admirable or obvious, 
though it is never aggressively obtruded 
on the reader. 

Mr. Algernon Gissing is most exigent. 
He expects his readers to follow him para- 
graph by paragraph, almost word by word, 
through a long story of circumstance, traced 
out from incident to incident by a logical 


his own mind, though there is no necessary 
reason why it should satisfy the mind of 
anybody else. He has taken a few well- 


of the writer is one of large-hearted syn-, 


sequence which evidently guides and satisfies] 
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marked characters, invented a bold and 
arbitrary situation, and worked ferward 
from his starting-point by a method mani- 
festly borrowed (whether consciously or un 
consciously) from Mr. George Meredith. 
The story of ‘A Masquerader’ is told in 4 
succession of scenes more or less dramatit 
embodying conceptions which must have 
been perfectly luminous to the author him, 
self, though they are occasionally vague t0 
the reader. The track through a labyrinth 
looks very different to the leader who know 
his way and to the companion who threads 
the maze for the first time ; and Mr. Gissing 
has, perhaps, made too little allowance fo 
those who follow in his train. But the laby- 
rinth piques curiosity, and it is not a laby 
rinth of stone walls or bare palisade, but 0! 
glistening garden hedges, fringed wit 
flowers and illumined by the sun. It 
motive, if it has one, is the play of genu 
and artificial characters, under circumstance 
which alternate between the natural and th 
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conventional. To say that the story is more 
constantly interesting than natural is, per- 
haps, a hazardous opinion, which the indi- 
yidual reader may be inclined to test for 
himself. 

Miss Adeline Sergeant is hardly to be 
congratulated on the only new departure 
she has taken in the latest product of her 
indefatigable pen. Instead of working up 
to her climax, she has extracted the central 
scene of her melodrama from its natural 
lace and converted it into a prologue. 
Then the reader is carried back several 
years, and the chronological sequence of 
events is adopted until the scene in ques- 
tio is reached, after which the story is 
resumed and progresses to its dénotiment. 
This method of procedure can hardly be 
pronounced artistic. For the rest, the story 
is quite on a level with Miss Sergeant’s 
later work, abounding in incident, alert in 
narrative, but wholly artificial in construc- 
tion and Adelphian in characterization. 

After the lurid improbabilities of Miss 
Sergeant’s romance of the slums the placid 
geniality of Miss Yonge is eminently restful 
and refreshing. ‘That Stick’ is an excel- 
lent story in its unpretending way. The 
materials seem unpromising, and the prin- 
cipal characters commonplace; but, though 
sensational incidents and Titanic emotions 
are conspicuously absent, the book is full 
of a quiet charm, and long before the end 
is reached the reader has grown very fond 
of Lord Northmoor and his mouselike old 
maid of a wife. The personages are excel- 
iently contrasted, and the portraiture is singu- 
larly natural and sympathetic. Perhaps the 
most successful thing in the book is the 
sketch of a reckless but good-hearted 
woman of fashion, who, after an unfor- 
tunate love affair, plunges into good works 
with characteristic energy. The mixture 
of philanthrepy and slang presented by her 
conversation is highly amusing. 











The Comical Romance, and other Tales. By 
Paul Scarron. Done into English by 
Tom Brown of Shifnal, John Savage, and 
Others. With an Introduction by J. J. 
Jusserand. 2 vols. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

In supplying a new edition of Scarron’s 

immortal ‘Roman Comique’ in an English 

dress Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen have 





remains in France, and many appellations 


adopted the translation of Tom Brown. In’ 
this they have been well advised. Though 
neither the first nor the most celebrated 
rendering of a classic which Goldsmith as a 
piece of hack-work translated, Tom Brown’s 
is the best. The earliest edition of the first 
two parts, for which alone Scarron is re- 
sponsible, appeared in Paris in 1651. Two 
continuations—one by Offray, the second by 
Preschac—saw the light before 1680. The 
first English translation appeared in folio 
in 1676 under the title of ‘Comical Romance ; 
or, a Facetious History of Strolling Stage 
Players.’ Portions of the work were, how- 
ever, issued twenty years earlier. The 
translation by Tom Brown, Savage, and 
others belongs to the close of the century, 
the first edition being dated 1700. By that 
time the language had gained rather than 
lost in verve, and the rendering conveys 
fully the spirit of the original. Some of the 
names are too literallyrendered. Asthe scene 


—such as Ragotin, Gariques, Vervelle, Saint 
Far—remain French, it would have been 
better to have called the heroine Mdlle. 
de l’Etoile than to have anglicized her into 
Mrs. Star. <A liberty is taken when for 
Peau d’Ane is substituted Guy of Warwick 
or Tom Thumb. Occasionally, moreover, 
after the wont of English translators from 
the French, a touch of wholly gratuitous 
coarseness is introduced; see the rendering, 
vol. i. p. 121, of the innocent phrase “ car 
ils etoient tous de mon pays, braves gens 
s'il en est au monde.” Such aberrations 
are, however, few, and the book as a whole 
is as faithful as it is readable and diverting. 

Concerning the position of the ‘Roman 
Comique’ in literature, all that can be said 
is advanced in the preface of M. Victor 
Fournel to the excellent edition edited by 
him for the “ Bibliothéque Elzevirienne.” 
In what is a résumé of early French satirical 
literature, the relation of Scarron’s romance 
to the works of Rabelais, Agrippa d’Au- 
bigné, Gomberville, Sorel, and other writers, 
and even tothe ‘ Euphormion ’ of Barclay, is 
fully shown. Less erudite readers will be 
struck with the resemblance of the treat- 
ment to that of the ‘Golden Ass’ of Apuleius, 
and in this work and in the picaresque 
romances of Spain will find sufficient proof of 
paternity. Its influence upon subsequent 
literature is distinct. The most celebrated 
work written in palpable imitation is ‘Le 
Capitaine Fracasse’ of Théophile Gautier. 
Comic suggestions in abundance have been 
derived from it by novelists both French and 
English, and readers of English fiction will 
find one of the most bewilderingly mirthful 
scenes in Marryat—if we can trust distant 
recollections, it is in ‘Midshipman Easy ’— 
taken directly from the ‘Roman Comique.’ 
To the knowledge elsewhere accessible 
concerning the book, M. Jusserand now 
adds a brilliant account of the author. The 
romance of a life more diversified, impro- 
bable, and mysterious than any fiction he 
or others could invent is told with spirit, 
and on the relation between the imaginary 
adventures of the strollers and the real life 
of Moli¢re much information is supplied. 
The introduction, indeed, assigns to the 
work a scholarly character and value which 
will commend it to students of French 
fiction, and render it indispensable to all 
attempting to trace the history of the early 
stage. 

Compared with the real adventures of 
English actors a century later, the incidents 
that befall Destiny, Mrs. Star, Rancour, 
and their associates seem, in one respect at 
least, tame. Varied fortunes are, of course, 
experienced, and but for the patronage of 
the country nobility the receipts of the com- 
pany would at times be meagre enough. 
Starvation is, however, kept at arm’s length, 
and such ghastly experiences of poverty as 
were common with Edmund Kean, and, if 
report may be trusted, not unknown to 
John Philip Kemble, are unmentioned. 
Stage annals furnish instances of companies 
deserted by a bankrupt or fraudulent 
manager, and compelied to beg their way 
on foot from town to town with no slight 
risk of starvation. Experiences of this 
class are unmentioned .in the ‘Roman 
Comique,’ the incidents in which are for the 
most part romantic or burlesque. Much of 


after the Spanish fashion, interrupt the 
main narration. According to the state- 
ment of the unknown friend to whom 
Searron owed his introduction to Francoise 
d’Aubigné, these are genuine Spanish novels 
recommended by him to Scarron after he 
had persuaded him to write the first volume 
of the ‘Roman.’ This curious piece of in- 
formation is preserved on the fly-leaf of 
a volume in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
whence it is transferred to the introduction 
by M. Jusserand. 

The chief dangers of the characters by 
whom any serious interest is inspired spring 
from the unbridled passions of the nobles 
and the all but unlimited powers they pos- 
sessed. Matters such as the abduction of 
a pretty actress and the despatch into the 
next world of any member of the company 
rash enough to be her champion were mere 
trifles. In this respect a lower tone of 
morals prevailed in France than in England, 
where the privileges of the nobles had 
been abridged during the civil war and the 
Commonwealth, and where Puritan influence 
was strong enough to be somewhat of a 
restraint, even upon the ‘Sons of Belial 
flown with insolence and wine.” The sham 
marriage by which the Earl of Oxford 
tricked Mrs. Marshall was held a serious 
matter by a monarch so little scrupulous 
as Charles II., and the earl was com- 
pelled to compensate (!) his victim. In 
France no restraint seems to have influenced 
the noble and his valetaille, some of whom 
were always ready for any iniquity. Of 
small importance is, however, the serious 
incident compared with the comic misfor- 
tunes of Ragotin and La Rappiniére. These, 
though occasionally a little highly flavoured, 
are excruciatingly droll. Of indecency in 
the accepted sense there is no trace, and 
the coarseness is less than in Smollett, and 
scarcely greater than in a novel of the 
present century such as, say, ‘Tom Cringle’s 
Log,’ which made its first appearance in 
Blackwood. One more fact worthy of com- 
ment in the volume is that the actors are for 
the most part of reputable descent and of 
irreproachable behaviour. 

The reprint is published in a handsome 
form with every luxury of type and paper. 
A special feature in it consists in the de- 
signs by Oudry, the famous dog-painter to 
Louis XV. These are masterpieces of spirit 
and taste, and as regards the insight 
they furnish into French life in the early 
part of the eighteenth century may compare 
with any illustrations of the epoch. Abso- 
lutely unsurpassable are the representations 
of ‘The Adventures of La Rappiniére with 
the She-Goat’ and ‘The Fight at the Inn.’ 
‘The Misadventure of the Curé of Domfront’ 
is a reduced facsimile of Oudry’s original 
drawing in the Louvre. ‘ Deplorable Success 
of the Comedy’ gives one of the best repre- 
sentations in existence of the stage of a 
travelling company improvised in a tennis 
court. Among the illustrations are also fine 
engravings of portraits by Mignard of 
Louis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon, and 
reproductions of Della Bella’s grotesque 
frontispiece to Scarron’s works, and of the 
‘Ravissement de St. Paul’ painted forScarron 
in 1650 by Poussin. These fine plates alone 
will secure popularity for a work issued ina 
limited edition. One alteration may be re- 











the romance is in the separate stories which, 
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in another form: the French quotations 
with which M. Jusserand’s essay overflows 
should be translated. Those who require to 
read Scarron in English will not be able to 
follow in the original the French authors, 
sometimes recondite, from whom M. Jusse- 
rand quotes. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


An Introduction to the Study of the Irish 
Language, based upon the Preface to Doilevy’s 
Catechism. By the Rev. William Hayden, S.J. 
(Dublin, Gill & Son.)—The Rev. Andrew 
Donlevy, director of the Irish College in 
Paris, published there in 1742 ‘An Teagasg 
Criosduidhe,’ a catechism of Christian doc- 
trine in the Irish language with an English 
version opposite. He was born in 1694, 
and educated at a school near Ballymote, 
co. Sligo, a place famous in the records of Irish 
learning. He joined the Irish College in Paris 
in 1710, and resided there till his death early in 
the reign of George III. A second edition, very 
much altered from the original, was published 
in Dublin by the Rev. John McEncroe in 1822, 
and a third, in which the original text was 
restored, in 1848. The Irish text of the preface 
was modified in the second edition, and alto- 
gether omitted in the third, so that Father 
Hayden’s work makes easily accessible an in- 
teresting piece of Irish composition. Donlevy 
says :— 

“Endeavours were made to avoid foreign Expres- 
sions, save only such, as Religion had introduced, and 
are consecrated to it. The plainest and most obvious 
Trish is used therein, preferring, after the Example 
of 8. Augustin, rather to be censured by Grammarians 
than misunderstood of the People. Care also was 
taken to explain certain Words, which are not used 
in some Cantons of the Kingdom...... An Absence of 
upwards of 31 Years from one’s native Country,and the 
profound ignorance of the Printer, who understood 
not one Word of either Language, will bea sufficient 
Apology, for the Faults of both the Languages, and 
the Press. As the Method or Order of the Work, is 
the same with that of the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent, and the Matter thereof is chiefly taken out 
of the sacred Scripture, the Writings of the holy 
Fathers, and Decisions of the Church, it ought not 
to be considered as the Work of a miserable Man, 
but of God himself, and his chosen Servants.” 
Father Hayden has added a few notes and a 
glossary. The idiomatic use of two verbs, is and 
ataim, is one of the difficulties of Irish. ‘‘ It is 
a fine day” is rendered “‘is breagh an la é,” 
and in the phrase ‘‘I am well” the other verb 
is used thus, ‘‘ataim go maith.” The following 
note reminds the reader of Byron’s wish that a 
metaphysician would ‘‘explain his explanation”: 

“The distinction between is and ataim cannot be 
scientifically understood until an agreement is come 
to as to the precise meaning of ‘is’ in the simple 
question, ‘ Peter is a lawyer’; in other words, an 
agreement as to the meaning of the copula in 
affirmative propositions. The signification of the 
‘copula’ isa question that goes down to the very 
roots of metaphysics and logic ; and the question as 
to its meaning will be solved differently and in a 
contradictory sense by the followers, respectively, 
of Mill, Hamilton, Kant, and Aristotle.” 

The editor criticizes O’Donovan’s grammar in 
a dogmatic manner, which no learning dis- 
played in his own notes justifies. A note ought 
to have been given with some account of Philip 
Joseph Perrot, lord of the manor of Barmon, 
Knight of the Royal Order of St. Michael, who 
enabled Donlevy to print his book. As an in- 
troduction to the study of Irish the original 
work is necessarily unsuitable, but students who 
care for Donlevy himself, and who do not 
possess the edition of 1742, may purchase Father 
Hayden’s reprint of the Irish and English even 
at the somewhat excessive price of half-a-crown. 


La Chioma di Berenice. Col Testo Latino di 
Catullo, riscontrato sui Codici. Traduzione e 
Commento di Constantino Nigra. (Milan, 
Hoepli.)—The ‘Coma Berenices’ is not one of 
Catullus’s happiest efforts. A translation, and 
apparently a somewhat crude translation, of an 





artificial piece by Callimachus, it is strange that 
so unreal a production should have come from 
the hand of the most sincere among Latin poets. 
M. Nigra has, however, thought it worth his 
while to dedicate to it this graceful, scholarly, 
and carefully written essay—an essay of much 
value in itself, and testifying to the interest 
which Catullus has, in recent years, excited in 
Italy. M. Nigra has left no point untouched 
that a reader of the ‘Coma Berenices’ would 
wish to see elucidated. A preface, treating of 
the original by Callimachus, of the historical 
foundation of the elegy, of its character and 
merits, and of the manuscripts and editions of 
Catullus, is followed by a dedication in verse 
and an Italian verse translation. Then comes 
the Latin text with an apparatus criticus and a 
commentary, supplemented by five appendices. 
The first of these is an elaborate discussion of 
the great difficulty contained in verses 51-58 
(Locricus aliseqwus or ales equus). The subject 
of the second is the relation between Catullus’s 
poem and its Greek original. The third deals 
generally with the Italian translations of 
Catullus, the fourth in particular with Foscolo’s 
translation and commentary of 1803 ; the fifth 
handles the manuscripts, and especially the 
late Italian manuscripts, of Catullus. The 
most interesting part of M. Nigra’s work is, 
to our thinking, the new Italian translation, 
and the literary criticisms scattered here and 
there throughout the volume. Not that 
the commentary, and the philological part 
of the book generally, do not bear witness toa 
careful study of the recent editions of Catullus, 
notably those of Schwabe, Ellis, and Baehrens. 
But upon the manuscripts there is little, if any- 
thing, new to be said, and after the commen- 
taries of Ellis and Baehrens there is not much 
to add in the way of interpretation. M. Nigra’s 
volume, however, belongs to literature as well 
as to philology. His cultured tone, his sane 
and refined taste, his accomplishments as a 
writer of Italian verse, will attract many readers 
outside the circle of the learned. One or two 
blemishes should be pointed out in the critical 
part of the essay. In the account of previous 
editions (pp. 24-29) there is no mention of Mr. 
Postgate’s recent text. Again, the orthography 
of the Latin text is faulty, presenting such 
exploded forms as ‘‘coelum,” ‘‘coelestis,” 
“*moestus,” ‘* praelium,” ‘*querela.” Lastly, 
the author does not seem to have made up his 
mind with sufficient clearness on the question 
of the manuscripts. He adopts the commonly 
accepted opinion of modern scholars that the 
text must mainly, if not entirely, be based 
upon the Oxford and St. Germain manu- 
scripts. Yet in his commentary he speaks 
several times of ‘‘all the manuscripts,” or 
‘‘all the more important manuscripts,” as 
if the crowd of fifteenth century copies 
contained any really ancient material. How- 
ever the case may be ultimately decided, no 
editor should forget that, with the exception 
of the Oxford and St. Germain manuscripts, no 
copy of Catullus is older than the beginning of 
the fifteenth century ; and that is just the time 
when Italian scholars and transcribers began to 
try their hands at emending the corrupt 
medieval texts. Variants, therefore, which 
first occur in manuscripts of this date, must as 
a rule, prima facie, be regarded with suspicion. 
In the case of Catullus we must say that hardly 
any facts can, in our opinion, be alleged to show 
that the variants of the fifteenth century manu- 
scripts, even the oldest of them, have any 
character of antiquity about them. On this 
point we could wish that M. Nigra had spoken 
with more decision. 

Tue Itinerarium of Antoninus of Piacenza, 
dated about 570 a.p., has been edited afresh 
by Prof. J. Gildemeister, of Bonn (Berlin, 
Reuther). The editor forms his text on the two 
oldest and least corrupt manuscripts, that of 
Rheinau (f) and that of St. Gallen (G@). The 


text is followed by a German translation and a 





German commentary, both excellent. A great 
merit of the apparatus criticus is its arrange. 
ment, according to which the readings of the 
two first-class MSS. are clearly separated from 
those of the second class. 


In his essay entitled Des Poémes Lating 
attribués a Saint Bernard (Paris, Klincksieck), 
M. Haureau contends that none of the verses 
bearing St. Bernard’s name is really from his 
hand. The little book should be read with care 
as a thorough piece of scholarly and literary 
criticism. 

Franz Bopp: sein Leben wnd seine Wissenschaft, 
Von Dr. S. Lefmann. 1 Halfte. (Berlin, 
Reimer. )—This first portion of Prof. Lefmann’s 
long contemplated biography of the founder of 
Indo-European comparative philology brings 
down the story of his life to the eve of the pub- 
lication of his ‘Vergleichende Grammatik’ in 
1832. The memoir is well worth reading, not 
only as a contribution to the history of philo- 
logical science, but as an interesting portraiture 
of a scholar who was not less distinguished for 
the nobility of his character than for his intel- 
lectual power. Before 1832 Bopp was known to. 
the world chiefly asa Sanskrit scholar. Probably 
there are few who know how greatly the 
progress of Sanskrit studies in Europe was in- 
debted to his pioneer labours, and to the 
stimulus which he gave to many younger 
workers. His interest in Sanskrit, however, 
was from the first principally that of the com- 
parative grammarian, and the project of his 
great work was formed as early as 1814, when 
he was only in his twenty-fourth year. Prof. 
Lefmann gives an adequate account of Bopp’s 
early writings, and his critical remarks are 
entirely judicious. The biography contains 
many interesting notices of Bopp’s distinguished 
contemporaries. A. W. Schlegel appears here, 
as often elsewhere, in no very favourable 
light. The relations between Bopp and Wilhelm 
von Humboldt,.on the other hand, are in the 
highest degree honourable to that illustrious 
scholar and thinker. The volume contains an 
extensive collection of correspondence between 
Bopp and K. J. Windischmann, A. W. Schlegel, 
and the two Burnoufs. In correctness of print- 
ing the book leaves a great deal to be desired. 


Les Noms Gaulois chez César et Hirtius de 
Bello Gallico. Par H. D’Arbois de Jubainville, 
avec la Collaboration de E. Ernault et G. Dottin. 
—Premiére Série: Les Composés dont Rix 
est le Dernier Terme. (Paris, Bouillon.)—This 
volume contains the substance of fifteen lectures 
delivered by M. D’Arbois de Jubainville at the 
Collége de France in 1890-91. The notes on 
which the lectures were founded were in part 
furnished by the two scholars mentioned on the 
title-page as collaborators, and were originally 
intended for use in the compilation of a dic- 
tionary of Old Celtic nomenclature. This pro- 
ject having been abandoned, the author has 
turned his materials to account in the present 
work. In his preface he says that his object is 
merely popular, and that Celtic specialists need 
not expect to learn anything new from the book. 
It is, however, scarcely possible for one of the 
foremost of Celtic scholars to write on such & 
subject without making some observations which 
will be instructive to scholars as well as to the 
outside public. The plan of the book is some- 
what peculiar. The first chapter treats of the 
etymology of the word rix (=Latin rex), and of 
the use of this word as an element in personal, 
local, and tribal names. In the remaining 
chapters the author explains the names im -ria 
occurring in the ‘ Gallic War,’ and in connexion 
with each of these names he discusses the etymo- 
logy of a number of other names containing the 
same initial element. This discursive method 
affords opportunity for the introduction of 4 
large amount of interesting and valuable philo- 
logical information. On some points we find 
ourselves unable to assent to the author’s views. 
We think, for instance, that he is wrong m 
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treating Celtic compound personal names as 
translatable. It seems certain that the personal 
names of the Celts, like those of the Germans, 
Greeks, and Slavs, were commonly formed by 
prefixing a word belonging to the customary 
list of initial elements to one belonging to 
the customary list of final elements, without 
considering whether the resulting compound 
expressed any meaning or not. Hence, while 
a local name like Senomagos may correctly be 
translated ‘‘ old field,” we do not think Senorix 
ought to be rendered ‘‘old king.” Can it be 
imagined that any parent intended to give his 
child a name with such a meaning? The right 
thing to say is that Senorix is a compound of 
seno-, old, and rix, king, but is not itself a 
significant word. The notion that these com- 
pounds are to be regarded as having a definite 
sense sometimes Jeads M. D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville into curious straits. For instance, he says 
that the female name Nantiorix means ‘‘ reine 
de Nantios,” ‘‘ supérieure & Nantios.” In deal- 
ing with place-names the author sometimes 
seems disposed to press the principle of deriva- 
tion from personal names to unreasonable 
lengths. It is hard to admit, for example, that 
Durovernon means ‘‘la propriété du Vernos de 
la forteresse,” or that Arelate is ‘‘ maison 
d Arelatis, c’est-i-dire du guerrier éminent.” We 
doubt whether the epithet Vivisci, distinctive of 
the southern Bituriges, is correctly derived from 
a base *vivo-, worthy, preserved in the Irish fin, 
Welsh gwiw; the Old Celtic form of the Irish 
word: is elsewhere in the volume stated to be 
*visu-, which seems more probable. We may 
here quote a few of M. D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville’s interesting suggestions without express- 
ing any opinion as to their correctness. In the 
names Rigisamos, Samorix, the element samo- 
is identified with the Irish sam, rest, pleasure. 
Cogidubnus is conjectured to be an inexact 
spelling for Cocidubnus, the first part being 
explained by the Old Irish coic, mystery. In 
Ambiorix the first element is compared with 
the Old Irish imme, imbe, defensive enclosure. 
The name of the deities called Matronze Ambio- 
marce is translated ‘‘juments protectrices,” 
which does not seem a very likely meaning ; it 
would appear more natural to suppose ambio- to 
be an adjective, and to explain Ambiomarce as 
“having horses of a specified kind.” ‘The stem 
cassi-, Which Prof. Rhys has conjectured to be 
cognate with the Germanic hansa, is identified 
by M. D’Arbois de Jubainville with the Irish 
eais, neat, agreeable, which represents an ori- 
ginal cad-ti-. We shall await with much interest 
the appearance of the second volume of this 
very suggestive book. 

Synopsis of Old English Phonology: being a 
Systematic Account of Old English Vowels and 
Consonants, and their Correspondences in the 
Cognate Languages. By A. L. Mayhew. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—This book consists princi-¥ 
pally of classified lists of words, exemplifying 
the etymological relations between the sounds of 
Old English and those of the cognate languages 
and modern English. The first part deals with 
the Old English sounds in their relation to those 
of primitive Germanic and Indo-European, the 





doubt a good teacher would be able very easily 

to remove this difficulty; but as the book is 
| likely to be used by many who have not the aid 
of a teacher, it seems a pity that it should not at 
all events indicate the direction in which a solu- 
tion should be looked for. To come down to 
matters of detail, it seems to be a mistake to 
identify the O.E. privative prefix w- (as in wmen, 
wgilde) with the stressed form of the prefix a-. 
In different parts of the book conflicting ex- 
planations are given of the origin of the words 
clad and bad. The phonology of nosw ought to 
| have been illustrated by reference to such forms 
as genyht, benugon, which are examples of nu, no 
in the weak grade of a root belonging to the 
Indo-European a- series. In § 576 it isimplied 
that w, wa, law, is of the same etymology as w 
meaning ‘‘ life,” which is all but impossible. 
The equivalence of the modern English fret 
(-work) with the Old English fretwe is by no 
means certain. The references to Kluge’s con- 
tribution to Paul’s ‘Grundriss’ seem to be taken 
from a separately paged ‘‘off-print,” and can 
only be verified by means of an arithmetical 
operation. These, however, are very trivial 
blemishes in an excellent work. <A word of 
praise is due to the ingenious notation which Mr. 
Mayhew has devised for indicating that two 
cognate forms stand in a relation of Ablaut or of 
grammatical change, or of the two combined. 











BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

A Pair of Originals. By E. Ward. 
& Co.) 

Luke Ashleigh ; or, School-Life in Hollaid. 
Alfred Elwes. (Griftith, Farran & Co.) 

Darton’s Leading Strings. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co.) 

Children I have Known; and Giovanni and the 
Other. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine & Co.) 

The Flower and the Star. By W. J. Linton. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

The Little Princess. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Stories for Boys. By Richard Harding Davis. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 

Ad Finem esto Fidelis; and Scaffold or Ferry. 
By A. J. De Courcy Leake. (Eden, Rem- 
ington & Co.) 

The Story of a Puppet. By C. Collodi. Translated 
from the Italian by M. A. Murray. Llustrated 
by C. Mazzanti. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Baxter’s Second Innings, specially reported for the 

School Eleven. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Tue brace of children in E. Ward’s illustrated 

story of ‘A Pair of Originals’ are tolerably 

amusing in their old-fashioned ways and works ; 
but it must be confessed that their talk does not 
belong to them. It is too manifestly that of 
their literary creator to produce an illusion on 
the reader’s part. The most grown-up and old- 
fashioned boys of seven and five never yet 
talked as Bunny and Curly are made to talk in 
this story. Their adventures, however, are fre- 
quently diverting, and there are plenty of juve- 
nile readers who will be quite content to read 
about what they did, and to skip what they are 
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authorities followed being chiefly Brugmann, 
Sievers, and Kluge. Thesecond part exhibits the 
etymological correspondence between the sounds 
and letters of Old English and those of modern 
English. Such a manual was greatly needed, 
and readers who are acquainted with Mr. May- 
hew’s former books will hardly need to be told 
that he has performed his task with great care 
and skill. For fairly advanced students the 
book will be really invaluable. A few points, 
however, appear to be open to criticism. It 
would, we think, have been better if the word- 
lists had been accompanied by a little fuller ex- 
planation. A beginner who finds, for instance, 
that the Old English d is represented by thirteen 
different sounds in modern English will be very 


alleged to have said. 

‘Luke Ashleigh’ is a capital book for boys, 
combining instruction and ainusement in a most 
successful manner. It contains an admirable 
account of ‘‘the life and amusements of 
Holland,” it is full of fun and frolic, and it has, 
moreover, the advantage of being quite true, 
for the writer himself really was a schoolboy in 
Holland, and in ‘ Luke Ashleigh’ he chronicles 
his own adventures. The battle of the stilts is 
very amusing, so is all the snow play. Itisa 
pity that the pictures are not more worthy of 
the letterpress. 

‘Leading Strings,’ a collection of stories in 
prose and verse for tiny children, is a bright 


Mrs. Burnett’s new book, ‘Children I have 
Known,’ is more likely to win its due measure 
of appreciation from young readers than was 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ who so greatly moved 
the hearts of their elders. It is impossible to 
say that any of these new children rival the 
charms and graces of that popular idol ; but, on 
the other hand, their contemporaries in real life 
will probably like them just as much or even 
better. For the young are not apt to perceive 
or to carp at little tendencies to egotism or 
affectation on the part of a story-teller. On the 
contrary, they often like it, and will scarcely 
understand the smile which may rise to older 
lips over certain xaivetés of this order which are 
especially conspicuous in the preface. But it is 
not only with the young that the ‘‘ Ilustrissimo 
Signor Bébé,” the Socialist, and Giovanni will 
tind favour. These attractive personages con- 
tain touches of Mrs. Burnett’s happiest humour 
and pathos. The others are of varying and un- 
equal merit. It is impossible, by the way, not 
to feel some sympathy for the Socialist when, in 
answer to his earnest and respectful inquiries as 
to the use and nature of poetry, he is bidden to 
accept ‘The Psalm of Life’ as an example of 
what is ‘‘splendid and real” in that branch 
of art! The warmest admirers of ‘That Lass 
o’ Lowrie’s’ cannot but earnestly hope that Mrs. 
Burnett will be on her guard against tendencies 
dangerously akin to gush and verbal redundancy 
which have been too observable in all the most 
recent successors of that fine work. Over great 
fertility is always demoralizing. How little first- 
rate work is done by even first-rate novelists ! 

Mr. Linton’s pretty little stories contain a 
good deal of imagination and fancy, and the 
illustrations, which are, of course, from his own 
pencil, show considerable knowledge of nature. 
There is skill, too, in the way in which he makes 
the scars, screes, and other accidents of mountain 
form do imaginative duty, and suggest the sleepy 
eyes and overhanging eyebrows and huge bulk 
of a drowsy giant. 

‘The Little Princess,’ which gives its name to 
anew volume of the ‘‘Children’s Library,” is by 
no means the best of the four stories which it con- 
tains. We prefer ‘The Banished Princess,’ which 
is brightly written. All four are, however, just 
the kind of fairy tales we dislike—that is, tales 
which are so wholly and entirely unfairylike in 
tone as to be filled with covert allusions to poli- 
tical or philanthropical fads or fashions of the 
present day. Surely there are good old-fashioned 
tales enough to satisfy all children henceforth 
and for ever. Such as these are scarcely worthy 
of the pretty binding, good paper, and excellent 
type which have been bestowed on them. 

Mr. Davis’s ‘Stories for Boys’ are mostly or 
altogether reprinted from a magazine for young 
people. They are American in subject and treat- 
ment, and they possess sundry virtues which 
will commend them to the readers for whom 
they are intended. The first of the series, and 
perhaps the best, ‘The Reporter who made 
himself King,’ occupies about half of a rather 
thin volume. The rest are rather sketches than 
stories; but they are sufficiently entertaining 
to amuse an average high-spirited boy. 
Thedimensions of the volume called ‘Ad Finem 
esto Fidelis ; and Scaffold or Ferry’ are certainly 
moderate compared with those of its name. It 
contains two short stories dealing with Jacobite 
plots of various sorts and sizes in the eighteenth 
century, the heroes and heroines in chief being 
ardent followers of the Pretender. The writer 
lays fearless hands on some illustrious person- 
ages for his own use in the first story, amongst 
whom are ‘the King” (not George L., then in 
possession of the throne), Dean Atterbury, and 
Lord Derwentwater. There is a profusion of 
bloodshed in each tale; and in the first one the 
heroine actually looks on at the spectacle of her 
lover’s execution, from which no ghastly detail 





little book, full of pictures large and small. The 





likely to doubt whether the alleged constancy 
of phonetic law has any existence in fact. No 








proverb puzzles are an excellent device for 
sharpening the wits. 


belonging to the old punishment for traitors is 
omitted. This is an exhibition of strength of 
mind which the boys and girls who read the 
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book will probably be glad they are not called 
upon to emulate. Neither, it is to be hoped, 
will they take the writer’s literary style as a 
model for any compositions of their own. 

‘The Story of a Puppet ; or, the Adventures 
of Pinocchio,’ is the latest addition to Mr. Fisher 
Unwin’s ‘‘Children’s Library,” probably the 
most daintily attired series of little volumes 
ever offered to a small but numerous public. 
The tale has been translated from the Italian 
of C. Collodi into pleasant and readable English 
on the whole, though complicated sentences and 
unusual phrases occasionally occur. It is suited 
for the entertainment of quite young children, 
although a puppet is a foreigner who may require 
some explanation to start with. Children will 
naturally miss an occasional charming flavour of 
irony, such as that underlying the description of 
Pinocchio’s medical advisers, and also his experi- 
ences of a provincial court of law. This last in- 
cident is so full of sly humour as to bear being 
transported to this country, where it is deprived, 
of course, of any possible topical allusion. Pin- 
oechio went before a judge (‘‘ magistrate” we 
imagine would be nearer the mark) to demand 
justice on ‘‘ two knaves who had robbed him.” 
The judge summoned two gendarmes, and said 
to them, ‘‘ That poor devil has been robbed of 
four gold pieces; take him up and put him im- 
mediately into prison.” Subsequently a young 
emperor who reigned over the town of ‘* Trap 
for Blockheads” ordered the liberation of all 
prisoners, so the puppet gladly prepared to 
depart with the rest.” 

“*No, not you,’ said the jailor, ‘because you do 
not belong to the fortunate class.’ 

“*T beg your pardon,’ replied Pinocchio, ‘I am 
also a criminal.’ 

“*Tn that case you are perfectly right,’ said the 
jailor; and taking off his hat and bowing to him re- 
spectfully he opened the prison doors and let him 
escape. 

‘Baxter’s Second Innings’ isa little out of our 
way, being, in fact, an allegory with a strong 
moral purpose, but we are glad to believe that it 
may induce many a boy who is attracted by its 
title and very tasty cover to read and re-read 
it to his profit. The parable is fairly apt, and 
the theory that the Demon Bowler is allowed 
to play ‘“‘to make a good game” is neat and 
epigrammatic. The letter from Fred’s young 
brother on the book makes an excellent preface : 
“It’s all yarn. I’ve not read it...... igh «ee 
Never mind the crib just now.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THIRTY-FIVE years have passed since the 
great mutiny of the Bengal army broke out, 
and the present generation is in some danger 
of forgetting its horrors and the lessons which 
they taught. The Siege of Lucknow: a Diary, 
by the Hon. Lady Inglis (Osgood, Mcllvaine 
& Co.), recalls to mind some of the most 
stirring events of that sad time. In the de- 
fence of Lucknow England may always re- 
member with just pride the valour of her sons 
and the courageous devotion of her daughters. 
The siege may be divided into three periods : 
the defence under Sir Henry Lawrence and 
General Inglis ; its continuation after reinforce- 
ment by Havelock and Outram ; and the relief 
by Sir Colin Campbell. The aim of the book 
before us is, presumably, to invite more pro- 
minent attention to the first period. It may, 
perhaps, be conceded that General Inglis’s share 
in the defence has been considerably over- 
shadowed by the great celebrity of those with 
whom he was associated, but the present pub- 
lication will scarcely remedy this, for it contains 
little that is new. It possesses, however, the 
interest which must always be felt in any 
genuine record of such experiences, and Lady 
Inglis has made use of notes by Capt. Birch, 
who as the Brigadier’s aide-de-camp was in a 
position to see the conduct of the defence from a 
general point of view. The possibility of main- 
taining it depended chiefly on two conditions : 





the supply of food for the garrison, and the 
prevention of destruction by the enemy’s mines. 
The former seems to have been provided with 
forethought by Sir Henry Lawrence ; and for 
the latter the garrison is mainly indebted to 
the skill, science, and resource of the engineers 
under Capt. George Fulton. That distinguished 
officer was killed on September 14th, and his 
loss was deplored by his comrades as a grievous 
calamity. Lady Inglis’s book is printed in good 
legible type, but there is no index, and there- 
fore its use for reference is much impaired. 


Tue first two volumes of An Old Shropshire 
Oak, by the late Rev. John Wood Warter, 
edited by Dr. Garnett (Kegan Paul & Co.), were 
reviewed in the Athenwwm more than five years 
ago. It will not be superfluous to explain over 
again that the book purports to contain the 
recollections of a ‘‘talking oak” touching the 
history of Shropshire and of England generally, 
interspersed with comments and reflections in 
the author’s own person. Dr. Garnett states in 
his preface that the portion which he has seen 
fit to print forms only a small fraction of the 
enormous mass of MS. left by Mr. Warter. As 
it is, what he has printed fills four volumes, 
comprising about 1,600 pages. With its amiable 
garrulity and its abundance of quotations from 
English and classical literature, the book is not 
unentertaining to dip into now and then, and 
the last volume, which deals with a period 
within the author’s own recollection, contains a 
few anecdotes of some interest; but at least 
three-fourths of the contents are mere twaddle, 
which ought to have been suppressed out of 
consideration for Mr. Warter’s reputation. The 
editing is in many respects unsatisfactory. 
There is a surprising number of obvious mis- 
prints, or rather misreadings of the author's 
MS. In some cases the text is incoherent, 
owing apparently to hasty editorial excisions : 
for example, on p. 434 of vol. iv. Mr. Warter 


says, ‘*The passage following, from Dr. 
Pusey’s ‘Eirenicon,’ is well worth serious 
consideration”; but the passage is not 


quoted. There is no index to help the reader 
in discovering the few grains of fact buried 
under Mr. Warter’s mass of verbiage ; and the 
many anonymous quotations have not been 
traced to their sources. However, we are not 
disposed to blame Dr. Garnett severely for 
his editorial shortcomings. After all, there 
must be some limit to the amount of pains that 
can be bestowed on any piece of work, and it is 


quite conceivable that what the editor has had | 


to do has cost him more labour than it was 
worth while to give to such a task. The one 
thing of which we do strongly complain is that 
the work was not cut down to about three hundred 
pages. If it had been subjected to such a 
process, it might have found many interested 
readers, and would have been a worthy memorial 
of its estimable author. 


Messrs. CuapMan & Hatu publish Russian 
Characteristics, by ‘‘E. B. Lanin,” reprinted 
from the Fortnightly Review. It isso commonly 
believed that E. B. Lanin is a pseudonym, and 
that the writer of this work is a well-known 
late resident in St. Petersburg, that we have 
ventured to put the name between inverted 
commas. Undoubtedly the author has been a 
very careful student of the Russian press, and 
has read everything that has been written about 
the country within very recent years. It does 
not strike us that he has had a prolonged know- 
ledge of Russia, or that he possesses much per- 
sonal acquaintance with the general condition 
of the rural majority of its population. By 
extracting from newspapers all the most dis- 
agreeable things that have been said by the 
Russians against themselves he makes a picture 
too uniformly black. A very unpleasant book 
might on the same plan be written about Eng- 
land. On the whole, however, we are willing 
to admit that the view here given of Russia is 
a less unfaithful one than is that of some of the 





thick-and-thin defenders of Russian au 

But it is still necessary to read Sir D. Mackenaie 
Wallace and other recent writers, who haye 
‘*done ” their Russia more thoroughly, in order 
to get a really true impression. The book ag 
it stands is one-sided. The things that it tells 
are unfortunately true; but it does not sketch 
for us the patriotism, the power of self-sacrifigg 
for military duty, for national unity, which are 
the boasts of the majority of Russians, ang 
which are as justly represented by the Tzarish 
power as are the horrors here described. ]y. 
the particular point of the quarrel about the 
condition of the Russian prisons our author 
supports Mr. Kennan, and cuts to pieces 
Mr. de Windt and the other apologists of 
the working of autocracy. Of small blemishes 
upon the book we may note the reference to 
Dr. Lansdell, who, however prejudiced, has 
undoubtedly travelled in Russia as no other 
Englishman has ever travelled, and of whom the 
author says, without explanation, that he knows 
‘*much less about Russia than many of his 
readers.” Another smaller point is the reference 
to the ‘‘ optimistic views ” of General Roberts, 
who is certainly not an optimist as regards the 
risks of conflict with Russia. A third is the 
manner in which the Russians are spoken of 
as our ‘‘ probable heirs” in India. It is hardly 
decent in any author, presumably, from the 
terms in which he writes, a subject of the 
Queen, to allude to the possibility of a Russian 
conquest of India in this easy way. It is to he 
believed that if the struggle comes our empire 
will prepare to meet it, and we must be ina 
sorry plight if it is out of the question that we 
should vanquish a country constituted in the 
way which our author describes. If he is right 
in thinking that the Russians are our probable 
heirs in India, then clearly their condition can- 
not be such as he here portrays. 


Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN & Co. publish, in 
the ‘‘ Charity Organization Series,” a work on 
Insurance and Saving, edited by Mr. Loch, the 
secretary of the Society, in which the existing 
opportunities for working-class thrift are dis 
cussed, after an introduction on the Poor Lav 
considered as an obstacle to thrift. The little 
volume is written, of course, from the point of 
view of the Society, and maintains with much 
power those views hostile to outdoor relief in its 
bearing on thrift which were formerly advo- 
cated by Prof. Fawcett. 


From Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. there 
reach us three illustrated volumes by Dr. 
Gordon Stables, entitled Owr Humble Friends, 
with varying sub-titles. One iscalled ‘ Friends 
in Wood and Field,’ and is largely con- 
cerned with the cruelties of various forms of 
sport ; another has the second title ‘ Friends 
of Homestead and Farm,’ and deals with the 
horse, the ass, and the cow, but chiefly from 
the anecdotic point of view, and in a mode in- 
tended for the use of the young ; and a third 
volume is taken up with ‘Friends of Hearth 
and Home,’ mainly dog, cat, and bird. There 
are some excellent small suggestions as to the 
treatment of pets, and this volume is to be 
specially commended to boys and girls who keep 
them. The author is a strong believer in the 
immortality of beasts, and carries things a little 
far in stating his conviction that he wil 
‘‘meet again, in a future world, the innocent, 
faithful animals that have loved me in this.” 


Messrs. LonemMan have been fortunate in 
securing the services of a scholar like Mr. A. J. 
Butler to translate the Memoirs of Baron de 
Marbot. The result is something very different 
from the slipshod translations from the French 
to which we are accustomed. Mr. Butler has 
by judicious compression brought Marbot’s three 
volumes down to two without leaving out any- 
thing the English reader would care for, unless 
it be the appendix on Waterloo, which has been 
somewhat severely curtailed. However, this 
not a part of the delightful memoirs, one of 
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most entert 
and one which we reviewed last year. 

Tue most important reprint of the week is 
the new issue of Dante and his Circle, by D. G. 
Rossetti, superintended by Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
(Ellis & Elvey). The superb translations are 
now made accessible to those who are fond of 
Italian poetry and who yet feel shillings to be 
of consequence. 

Tux ‘‘ Scott Library ” is sure to be confounded 
with the ‘‘Stott Library,” so homophonous are 
they. - The first volume is hardly one that we 
should have expected from so judicious a pub- 
lisher as Mr. Scott. We hardly needed another 
edition of Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindica- 
tion of the Rights of Woman just at present. 
The second volume has much more freshness. 
Indeed, Mr. Underhill’s Selections from the 
Athenian Oracle are both curious and amusing, 
and his preface is excellent. 


Messrs. Percivat have begun an excellent 
series of volumes, ‘*The Pocket Library of 
English Literature,” under the highly competent 
editorship of Mr. George Saintsbury. The 
first, Tales of Mystery, contains judicious 
selections from Mrs. Radcliffe. Monk Lewis, 
and Maturin. Maturin appears to be coming 
into fashion again ; and, if so, Mrs. Radcliffe is 
certainly worth reviving. The second is an 
excellent selection of Political Verse. We miss, 
however, all the Jacobite songs which did so 
much to maintain the failing spirits of the party ; 
nothing is given of Burns; Prior, too, would 
have borne further quotation ; Macaulay wrote 
one excellent political piece ; and other omissions 
might be specified. The third volume contains 
Selections from Defoe’s Minor Novels. 

W. Cazxton’s Infantia Salvatoris. Heraus- 
gegeben von F. Holthausen. (Halle, Niemeyer.) 
—This is a reprint of Caxton’s edition of the 
apocryphal ‘Infantia Salvatoris,’ a unicum of 
the Gottingen University Library. A photo- 
graphic reprint of this incunable would have had 
great interest for English typographers, but a 
reproduction with the orthography reduced to 
“the customary classical form” has far less 
value. The chief importance of the reprint lies, 
therefore, in its value for textual history, and 
not for typography. An analysis of the thirty- 
five chapters is contained in the preface, which 
does not, however, enter into the sources of 
Caxton’s text. 


THE welcome English Catalogue of Books for 
1891 (Low & Co.) is arranged on a new plan. 
Hitherto the titles according to authors’ names 
and the index of subjects (or of names of books 
where, as with novels, they have no subjects) 
have formed two alphabets. The two alphabets 
are now blended into one—an advantageous 
change. The Catalogue is most welcome to 
journalists, and so will the Dog-Owners’ Annual- 


for 1892 (Dean & Son) be to dog fanciers. The 
colour of the cover has been changed. Mr. 
Everett Millais contributes an important 
article. 


WE have on our table General View of the 
Political History of Europe, by E. Lavisse, 
translated by C. Gross (Longmans),—Jonquille ; 
or, the Swiss Smuggler, translated from the 
French of T. Combe by Beatrix L. Tollemache 
(Percival),—Leaders into Unknown Lands, by 
A. Montefiore (Partridge),—Our English Homer ; 
or, Shakespeare Historically Considered, by T. W. 
White (Low),—-A Third Latin Reader and 
Writer, by C. M. Dix (Sonnenschein), —Economic 





and Industrial Delusions, by A. B. and Henry 
Farquhar (Putnam), —The Secret of Madame de 
Monluc, by the author of ‘Mademoiselle Mori’ 
(Methuen),—The Living World, by H. W. Conn 
(Putnam),—Mr. Jeremy, Detective, by J. B. 
Whitton (Digby & Long),—Prince Dusty, by 
K. Munroe (Putnam),—Shakespeare’s King Lear, 
edited by T. Page and J. Paige (Moffatt & 
Paige),—Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year, 
with Introduction and Notes by A. T. Martin | 





XUM 


aining books we have read of late | (Percival),—Song and Sentiment, by J. Cotton 


(Simpkin),— Varying Moods expressed in Various 
Verse, and Legends of the Rhine, by P. H. Rath- 
bone (Glaisher),— Wordsworth’s Shorter Poems, 
with Introduction and Notes by Mrs. E. Helps 
(Percival),—Moliére’s Misanthrope, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by G. H. Clarke (Williams 
& Norgate),—La Femme aw Point de Vue du 
Droit Public, by M. Ostrogorski (Paris, Rous- 
seau),—Les Juifs en Chine, by Cordier 
(Paris, Cerf),—La Signora di Challant, Dramma 
in Cinque Atti, by G. Giacosa (Milan, Treves), 
—The Life and Times of Joseph, by the Rev. 
H. G. Tomkins (R.T.S.),—The God of Reason 
and Revelation, by the late Very Rev. 
W. R. Pirie, D.D. (Edinburgh, Hitt),— 
Outline Addresses for Schoolroom and Separate 
Services, Third Series (C.E.S.S.1.),—The Book of 
Joshua, with Map, Introduction, and Notes by 
J. S. Black (Cambridge, University Press),— 
On the Use of Models and Objects for Scripture 
Teaching, by the Rev. J. G. Kitchin (C.E.S.8.1.), 
—and Lessons on the Gospel according to St. 
Mark, by the Rev. R. Resker (C.E.S.S.I.). 
Among New Editions we have A Century of Con- 
tinental History, 1780-1880, by J. H. Rose 
(Stanford),—Popilar Misconceptions about the 
first Eleven Chapters of Genesis, by the Rev. E. 
Huntingford (Bickers),— Book E; or, Arith- 
metical Physics, Part Ila., by C. J. Woodward 
(Simpkin), — Historic Oddities and Strange 
Events, by S. Baring-Gould (Methuen),—and 
A New Dame Trot, by C. A. Jones (Virtue). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Corbett’s (Rev. F. S. J.) Echoes from the “soon apery 2/6 cl. 
Gill’s (Rev. T. H.) Why I belong to the Church of England, 
Sermons, 12mo. 2/6 
Hunt’s (Rev. J.J.) What Subject shall I Take ? Bible Studies, 
cr. 8vo, 2/6 cl. 
Secretan’s (C.) The Problem of Immortality, translated from 
the French by F. A. Freer, 8vo. 10/ cl. 


Law, 
Moyle’s (J. B.) The Contract of Sale in the Civil Law, 10/6 cl. 
Sohm’s (R.) Institutes of Roman Law, translated by J. C. 
Ledlie, demy 8vo. 18/ cl. 
Whitehead’s (B.) Church Law, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
‘ine Art. 
Morelli’s (G.) Italian Painters, translated by C. J. 
Ffoulkes, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Poets and heared, Fig the Century, edited by A. H. Miles: 
J. Baillie to M. Blind, 12mo. 4/ cl. 
Wilson’s (J. H.) Zalmoxis, and other Poems, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Music. 
Hatherly’s (Very Rev. S. G.) ATreatise on Byzantine Music, 
demy 4to. 4/ swd. 
History and Biography. 
Bruce’s (G. W. H. K.) Journals of the Mashonaland Mission, 
1888-1892, 8vo. 2/6 swd, 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of the Armada, &c., 12/ 
Martin’s (Sir T.) Diaries of Sir Daniel Gooch, Bart., 6/ cl. 
Mijatovich’s (C ) Constantine, the Last Emperor of the 
Greeks, &c., 7/6 cl. 
Ramsay’s (Sir J. H.) Lancaster and York, a Century of 
English History (1399-1485), 2 vols. 8vo. 36/ cl, 
Geography and Travel. 
Hore’s (E. C.) Tanganyika, Eleven Years in Central Africa, 
cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Sayce’s (G. C.) Twelve Times round the World, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Clerke’s (A. M.) Familiar Studies in Homer, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Cordingley’s (W. G.) Complete Commercial Guide and 
Phrase-Book, cr. 8vo. 2/ swd. 
De Imitatione Christi, Libri Quatuor, Latin and English, 7/6 
Haslam’s (T. J.) Good English for Beginners, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Nall's (Rev. G. H.) Easy Exercises on the First Greek 
Syntax of Rev. W. G. Rutherford, 12mo., 2/6 cl. 
Smith’s (F. C.) Introduction to Commercial German, 3/6 cl. 
Stronge (S. E.) and Eagar’s (A. R.) An English Grammar 
with Analysis, &c., cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Science. 
Allingham’s (H. W.) Colotomy, Inguinal, Lumbar, and 
Transverse, for Cancer, &c., cr. Svo. 6/ cl. 
Bernard’s (H. M.) The Apodide, a Morphological Study, 7/6 
Cheal’s (J.) Practical Fruit Culture, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Ewart’s (W.) How to Feel the Pulse and What to Feel in It, 
&e., 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Hole’s (S. R.) Book about the Garden and the Gardener, 6/ 
Neumann’s (L. G.) Treatise on the Parasites and Parasitic 
Diseases of Domesticated Animals, 8vo. 25/ cl. 
Osborn’s (Prof. H. S.) Prospector’s Field-Book and Guide, 
cr. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
Semple’s (C. E. A.) Elements of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics, cr, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Wahnschaffe’s (Dr. F.) Guide to the Scientific Examina- 
tion of Soils, er. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
Williamson's (W.) Horticultural Exhibitors’ Handbook, 3/6 
General Literature. 
Aidé’s (H.) A Voyage of Discovery, a Novel of American 
Society, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 


Betsy, by V., a Novel, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Black’s (W.) Donald Ross of Heimra, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Booth’s (C.) Pauperism, a Picture, and the Endowment of 
Old Age, an Argument, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Curtis's (G. W.) From the Easy Chair, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Egosophy, by Author of ‘The Prigment,’ &c., 12mo., 3/6 cl. 

Folliott’s (T.) The Temple of Man, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Frapan’s (I.) Heavy-Laden and Old-Fashioned Folk, 2/ cl. 

Gould’s (A. C.) Modern American Rifles, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Insurance and Saving, a Report on Existing Opportunities 
for Working-Class Thrift, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Irish Fairy Tales, edited by W. B. Yeats, illustrated by 
J. Yeats, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 

Little’s (W. J. K.) Sketches in Sunshine and Storm, 7/6 cl. 

Mac Donald's (G.) The Marquis of Lossie, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

MacDonell’s (A. A.) Camping Out, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Mivart’s (St. G.) Essays and Criticisms, 2 vols. 8vo. 32/ cl. 

Musical Whist with Living Cards, by ‘‘ Cavendish,” 2/ swd. 

Nisbet’s (H.) The Bushranger’s Sweetheart, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Robertson’s (J. M.) The Fallacy of Saving, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Woods’s (Mrs,) Esther Vanhomrigh, cheap edition, 6/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
ae vag Hymnica Medii Avi, hrsg. v. G. M. Dreves, Vol. 12,. 
m 


Koenigsberger (B.): Aus Masorah u. Talmudkritik, exe- 
getische Studien, Part 1, 2m. 
Papadopulus-Cerameus (A.): Analecta Stachyologias Hiero- 
solymitaye, Vol. 1, 20m. 
Papadopulus-Cerameus (A.): Bibliotheca Hierosolymitana, 
Vol. 1, 30m. 
Fine Art and Archaology. 
Bruckmann (F.): Monuments de la Sculpture-Renaissance 
de Toscane, Parts 1 and 2, 50fr. 
Duplessis (G.): Les Audran, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Marion (Prof.) : Machault D’Arnouville, 7fr. 50. 
Teil (J. du): Campagne de M. le Maréchal de Noailles en 
1743, 6fr. 
Geography. 
Cosseron de Villenoisy: Les Etudes sur la Frontidére des. 
Alpes, 75c. 
Georgiades (D.): La Turquie Actuelle, 7fr. 50. 
Philology. 
Manassewitsch (B.): Russisch-deutsches u. deutsch-rus- 
sisches militiérisches Wérterbuch, 4m. 
Science. 
Dehérain (P. P.): Traité de Chimie Agricole, 1é6fr. 
General Literature. 
Ginisty (P.): L’Année Littéraire, 3fr. 50. 
Martin (E.): L’Angleterre et le Canal de Suez, lfr. 50. 
Nouveau Dictionnaire Militaire, 12fr. 50. 
Prozor (Cte.) : La Bohéme Diplomatique, 3fr. 50. 
Réponse de M. Méziéres au Discours de Pierre Loti, lfr. 
Staffe (Baronne): La Maitresse de Maison, 4fr. 








PSEUDO-WHATELEIANA. 
Dax, France, March 30, 1892; 

Some of your readers whose memory stretches: 
back as far as the middle of this century may 
remember an anecdote which used to be cur- 
rent, of the blunt rejoinder given by the ticket- 
keeper of some public show (I think at Ports- 
mouth) to the wife of a naval officer of rank, 
who claimed, with more zeal for amusement 
than good taste, to be admitted without a 
regular ticket as ‘‘ the admiral’s lady.” Where- 
upon the official declared he ‘* could not admit 
her had she been the admiral’s wife.” 

Such an anecdote would not be worth recol- 
lecting, much less chronicling, had I not recently 
found it had been fixed on the person whom all 
who knew her would have agreed in pronoune- 
ing the most unlikely subject of such a scene— 
my mother, the wife of the late Archbishop 
Whately of Dublin—and with the addition that 
my father had actually related the story as an 
excellent joke to the Queen, and that Her 
Majesty had enjoyed a hearty laugh over it. 

This utterly absurd story has been, at least 
the first part, traced to a book which I had 
thought must have been long sunk in well-de- 
served oblivion, a so-called ‘ Anecdotal Memoir 
of Archbishop Whately,’ by a certain Dublin 
lawyer of the name of Fitzpatrick, who had not 
even a personal acquaintance with the arch- 
bishop, and in the absence of all reliable sources 
of information had filled up his so-called bio- 
graphy with scraps of newspaper anecdotes 
which have been at different times attributed 
to various persons of note, and probably were 
as little applicable to any of them as they cer- 
tainly were to my father, Archbishop Whately. 

This book was hurriedly brought out 
while the real memoir was being carefully pre- 
pared, and had a short period of some popu- 
larity ; but as it is apparently not altogether 





forgotten, it is well to warn any readers who 
are interested in the life and works of Arch- 
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bishop Whately that it is utterly unreliable 


and untruthful. The real memoir is now pub- 
lished in one volume, with considerable additions 
in the way of ‘‘table talk” and further corre- 
spondence, by Messrs. Longman. 

E. JANE WHATELY. 








LEGISLATION FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Library Association of the United Kingdom, 20, Hanover 

Square, W., March 31, 1892. 

In the interest of public libraries I think it 
very desirable that Mr. Howarth’s letter on the 
Public Libraries Law Consolidation Bill should 
not go unanswered. With your permission I 
beg leave to inform him, and others interested 
in the subject, that the Bill now before the 
House is solely the work of the Legislation 
Committee of the Library Association, of which 
Sir John Lubbock is chairman. The Bill was 
drafted by one of the best professional drafts- 
men, and I confess I cannot understand Mr. 
Howarth’s difficulty in understandirig the clauses 
with regard to the rate. 

A general enactment does not override a par- 
ticular one, unless the circumstances of the case 
require the opposite construction, and, moreover, 
in this Bill the clause which limits the rate to a 
penny distinctly describes the limitation as ‘‘ for 
the purposes of this Act.” 

Many members of the Library Association 
quite agree with Mr. Howarth as to the desir- 
ability of amending as well as consolidating the 
law, and an attempt will be made to introduce 
several amendments in Committee; but the main 
object of the Bill is to reduce to clearness and 
precision the chaotic legislation of the last fifty 
years, and, even if no amendments can be intro- 
duced in the present Bill, it will be a valuable 
piece of work well done to have consolidated 
the existing Acts and cleared up the doubtful 
interpretations. 

The Library Association has had the question 
of a consolidating Bill before it for the last two 
years, and during that time has again and 
again invited those interested to communicate 
with me if they had any suggestions to make. 
It is not too late for Mr. Howarth, as represent- 
ing the Museum Association, to get amendments 
proposed in Committee; but it would be better 
that any amendments which he or others may 
wish to propose should be addressed in the first 
place to myself. 

J. Y. W. Mac Atister, Hon. Sec. 





COACHING AND CRAMMING. 
12, Portland Place, Addison Road. 

In a paper in the March number of the 
United Service Magazine Mr. Walter Wren 
says :-— 

“* Crammer’ is a term of abuse invented by men 
who cannot teach well, to prejudice the foolish and 
the ignorant against those who can......But the so- 
called crammers or special tutors were called into 
existence by the establishment of open competitive 
examinations.” 

As a “‘crammer ” or ‘‘ coach” of many years’ 
standing, though in a small way, I have never 
felt offended or insulted in the least by these 
terms. ‘They are not used by the public indis- 
criminately. When a lad requires my help for 
an army examination, he comes to me to ‘‘ cram 
for the army.” Should his brother want assist- 
ance for an Oxford or Cambridge examination, 
he asks me if I can ‘‘coach” him for it. That 
is the distinction as far as my experience goes. 
I could prove that distinction by scores of 
letters in my possession ; but as I do not write 
this for the purpose of advertisement, I refrain 
from doing so. 

Had Dr. Murray’s dictionary already reached 
these words, there would be no necessity to do 
more than refer Mr. Wren to that great work 
in order to show him that he is mistaken. The 
others—Cassell’s ‘Encyclopedic,’ ‘The Century,’ 
&c.—are useless, comparatively speaking, for 
this purpose ; and there has been no discussion 








of the words hitherto in that most useful publi- 
cation, Notes and Queries. 

The earliest reference to ‘‘coaching” that I 
can find is, curiously enough, by a member of 
Mr. Wren’s own college. The Rev. James 
Hildyard, Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, in a pamphlet, ‘The University 
System of Private Tuition Examined’ (Parkers, 
1844), says (p. 17) :— 

agnor to many, whose every hour, from seven in 
the morning to four in the afternoon, and from six 
to nine or ten in the evening, is taken up with the 
crambe repetita, copiously supplied to them by the 
nauseous task of ‘coaching,’ as the Oxford term 
emphatically designates the driving restive or un- 
practised colts along the dull and dusty road of ele- 
mentary education.” 


The following quotations, all taken from books 
on my own too scantily furnished shelves, are 
decisive against Mr. Wren’s contention :— 


“He [Napoleon] went accordingly to the Insti- 
tute ; took part in its discussions ; mingled with the 
wise men of the capital; had himself well stuffed 
by his Imperial crammers ; and forming a kind of 
geometrical staircase of their heads, scrambled up 
like great Isosceles into his throne.”—Zdinburgh 
Review, vol. xxxiv. p. 413 (Nov. 1820). 

“Children must be fed on ‘milk, not on meat, 
above all, they must not be crammed,’ says Mr. 
Wood, ‘with the strong meats,’ either of the 
theologian or the philosopher.”—Blackwood, vol. 
xxv. p. 108 (Jan. 18297. 


‘‘In the interstices of cram” is a phrase 
occurring in a letter of Mr. Gladstone’s when a 


student at Oxford (see Bishop Charles Words- | 


worth’s ‘ Recollections,’ recently published). 


“You may be sure that I wish to consult the line 
of reading at both universities, as far as that can be 
done without a system of direct cramming.”—Dr. 
Arnold’s ‘ Life,’ vol. i. p. 339 (letter dated Feb. 1835). 

“There is no examination for which the idle 
students will not prepare themselves by being 
crammed ; but the whole of those who present 
themselves at Apothecaries’ Hall are prepared in 
this manner...... The most industrious and intelligent 
young men fear that they will be rejected, if they 
presume to rest merely on their own knowledge ; 
and they submit themselves to the demoralising 
process of being crammed, as regularly as their idle 
and ignorant fellow-pupils, having, in fact, as far as 
the examination is concerned, little or no advantage 
a them.”— Quarterly Review, No. 149 (Dec. 1844), 
p. 21. 

As far as my own feelings are concerned, I 
should prefer the plain ‘‘crammer” to the 
‘*agricultural implement” style of allusion in 
the following extract from the same article :— 


“ But he must pass his examination, nevertheless, 
and this is accomplished by the aid of a benevolent 
gentleman, who, being further stimulated by the 
sum of five or ten guineas. supplies him with 
answers to all questions which will probably be put 
to him. His memory is assisted by certain artificial 
means, of which the best professor of mnemonics 
need not be ashamed, and altogether the thing is so 
well done, that the most ignorant student, if he have 
only a moderate degree of cleverness, may, in the 
course of three months, be made more than a match 
for his examiners.” 

“ Napoleon was not inexpert at cramming for this 
kind of conversation. Wolzogen tells us how at 
Stuttgart he captivated the electress, albeit a 
daughter of George IIL, by his remarks on English 
literature.”— Quarterly Review, Dec. 1851. 

In the evidence given before the Sandhurst 
College Inquiry Committee (Report, June, 1855) 
there are numerous references to the ‘‘ cram- 
ming schools” then flourishing. The only 
professional subject was fortification, which 
‘*could be crammed in a week.” The Sand- 
hurst examinations of those days were 
entirely vivd voce, except English dictation. 
When Sandhurst ceased to be an army school 
for lads admitted between the ages of thirteen 
and fifteen, and paper examinations were set on 
foot by the Council of Military Education, the 
examiners were evidently puzzled by the queer 
style of preparation shown. The ‘‘ cramming 


schools” had not yet adapted themselves to 
their ‘‘new environment.” 
my next quotation :— 

“Tt is evident to me that candidates generally 
obtain their historical knowledge neither from the 
original writers nor from English authors of good 


This will explain 
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repute, but learn it either viva voce from ‘cram 

mers,’ or from poor and meagre compendiums,. _ 
| Ludicrous mistakes in the spelling of Roman names 
indicate that many have only learnt their history 
ViVA VOCE...... The Council may easily satisfy itself 
as to the way in which History is treated by look. 
ing at any of the papers. Many of the candidates 
it is clear, simply get up a few questions by rote’ 


and write down what they remember of them, with’ § 4 


out the slightest reference to the questions given 
Thus in answer to a question about Sosicles, a may 
writes a long account of Socrates, which he had 
clearly committed to memory, with the intention 
of bringing it inanyhow. Another gives an account 
of Lysander, instead of Peisander, and @ third of 
Pausanias.”—Second General Report (1865) of the 
Council of Military Education, p. 57. 

Of course the old ‘‘cramming school” would 
not put up its shutters, and thus proclaim its 
occupation gone, on the advent of the new em 
of paper and competitive examinations. Ih. 
deed, its lineal successor still flourishes in the 
army ‘‘establishment” that prepares for the 
‘* Militia Military Competitive.” 

That the term ‘‘ cramming” thus applied to 
army preparation could not be fairly used in 
reference to the great India and Home Civil 
Service examinations of the Civil Service Com. 
missioners is clear from some remarks of the 
Rev. Mark Pattison (himself subsequently q 
Civil Service examiner) in his fine essay on 
Oxford studies (‘Oxford Essays,’ vol. i. 1856, 
p. 293) :— 

“Tt is sometimes said that it is as easy to cram 
general views as to cram special statements; un. 
| doubtedly it is, but what an examiner ought to call 
out is neither general views, nor special statements, 
| but the examinee himself. So far from its being 
| possible to cram ‘generalities’ in such a way as to 
deceive an examiner, there is no way which a 
candidate will more certainly expose himself than 
in essaying language which he has not verified. A 
sing!e written answer might escape detection ; but 
in a long paper which took four or five hours to 
write such a thing would be impossible. A vivd 
voce examination would instantly unmask such an 
imposture.” 

After the above impartially selected quota. 
tions I shall not attempt a definition of ‘‘cran- 
ming.” One thing, however, is clear. It is 
historically correct to speak of outsiders (by 
which term I mean private teachers who are not 
on the staff of the Government establishments for 
military education) who prepare candidates for 
the army in military subjects as crammers. 
It is surely a natural and inoffensive extension 
of the term to apply it to those who, like myself, 
confine their help to non-professional subjects. 

J. P. Owen. 


P.S.—I take the following from ‘Pluck 
Examination Papers,’ Oxford, 1836 :— 

“Trace analogically the application of the word 
coach when it is said bya man that he has ‘just 
pry — a coach to help him through his small.’” 
And this from a Cambridge correspondent of 
Fraser, vol. xiv. p. 117 (July, 1836) :— 

“ What do you understand by...... coaching a mal 
through his small?” 

The Cambridge (and mathematical) origin of 
‘‘cramming” is rendered highly probable by such 
extracts as these :— 

6 and natural dulness, at too Jow an ebb tobe 


farther depressed by external accidents, is crammed 
with a crude mass of indigested learning ; like 
green goose at Michaelmas or a mathematical igno- 
ramus before his examination.”—Zhe Microcosm, 
No. 33, July 2nd, 1787. 
Ours is no Whigling, chance-cramm’d for an honour, 
That blooms in the Tripos, to fade in the House. 
Blackwood, vol. viii. p. 875 (Jan. 1821). 

“The Rev. Theophilus Mudge......was in ‘ Ausop’s 
Fables’ before he was quite eight ; at ten he was 
inducted into the first book of Euclid....... At fifteen 
he was inoculated with differential calculus......At 
eighteen he entered his father’s college, brimful of 
formule and idioms which he had gotten by rote... 
He translated Greek through a brick wall......He 
produced what he had crammed from Hymers. from 
Whewell, from Peacock, and from Wood, with me 
chanical correctness.’—Edinburgh Rev., 1849, att 
‘University Reform.’ 


“Coaching ” then is an Oxford term, ‘“‘ cram 
ming” a Cambridge one. A third term, nov 
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psolete, or at any rate obsolescent, appears to 
ig of Edinburgh origin :— 
« the practice which prevails amongst the medical 
iiudents here [at Edinburgh] of submitting to a 
rivate examination by a graduate of the university, 
iefore their trials in presence of the professors ; 
this has got the name of ‘ grinding.’ Every college 
its ‘grinders.’ ”’—Black»wood, vol. iv. p. 375 


has 
(January, 1818). 











WYCLIF’S BIRTHPLACE. 

In reference to the statement of the late 
Mr. John Chapman (Athenwwm, March 12th, 
. 345) the following may be quoted from the 
register of Whorlton, co. Durham, a_ village 
exactly opposite the site in question, on the 
other side of the Tees :— 

‘“*¢Pennington, d. of Ambrose Johnson, bapt. 
98 April, 1681.’ She married John Yarker, a 
Roman Catholic; they were the last couple mar- 
ried ina Roman Catholic chapel that formerly 
stood on Thorp Green. She died here, I am 
told, c. 1770-8, and had an annuity from a Miss 
Maire, to whom she had been nurse, and who 
went into a French nunnery and lived till the 
Revolution.”—Note by Rev. Richard Wilson, 
who died in 1822, eet. sixty. 

John and Pennington Yarker had children 
baptized at Whorlton, 1702-1715. A. 








SALES. 


Messrs. Purtick & Smpson sold last week 

the library of a collector, and the following 
prices were realized : Ainsworth’s Saint James, 
firstedition, presentation copy from the author, 
6l. 15s. Annual Register, complete set, 191. 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, with supplement, 251. 
Young’s Night Thoughts, plates by Blake, 
71. 18s. Cruikshank’s Comic Almanacks, com- 
plete set, 13/.; Cruikshank’s Table Book, 
ll. 15s. ; Cruikshank’s Fairy Library, complete 
set of India Proofs, 17/. 10s. Dickens’s Pickwick 
Papers, with the original wrappers, 131.; 
Sketches of Young Gentlemen, first edition, 
bl. 7s. 6d.; Tale of Two Cities, first edition, 91. 
Fraser’s Book of Carlaverock, 101. Cy Sensuit 
la Genealogie de la Bible, MSS. on vellum, 
written on a roll, 63 ft. by 21in., 50/. Higden’s 
Polycronycon (1527), 20/. Surtees Society’s 
Publications, 57 vols., 15/. Voltaire, La Hen- 
rade, unique copy, printed on vellum, 51l. 
Waller’s Poems, 1645, 61. 6s. 
The following are the principal prices realized 
in the last day’s sale of the late Mr. Larking’s 
library at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son & Hodge ; those in the preceding days we 
quoted last week: Hasted, History of Kent, 
4vols., 1778, 231. Johnson, Lives and Adven- 
tures of Highwaymen, 1734, 15/. 10s. Knip, 
Les Pigeons, 2 vols., 1811, 261. Le Vaillant, 
Les Oiseaux d’Afrique, 6 vols., 1805, 231. 10s. ; 
Histoire Naturelle des Parroquets, 3 vols., 
1801, 161. Litta, Famigiie celebri Italiane, 
168 numbers, 261. Collection des Mémoires 
relatifs & la Révolution Frangaise, 1820-30, 
221. 10s. Ovide, Les Metamorphoses, 4 vols., 
1767, 281. 10s. Wilson, American Ornithology, 
13 vols., 1808-1825, 351. 10s. Martius, Flora 
Brasiliensis, 1840, 27/. 10s. Piranesi, Ouv- 
tages, 29 vols., 1835, 55/. Purchas, Pilgrimes, 
) vols., 1625-26, 591. Redouté, Les Liliacées, 
8vols., 1807, 241. Roberts, Holy Land, 6 vols., 
1842, 371. Rosellini, Monumenti dell’ Egitto, 
3 vols., 1832, 251. 10s. Roxburgh, Plants of 
the Coromandel Coast, 3 vols., 1795, 231. An- 
tiquities of the Russian Empire, 6 vols., 1855, 
84!. (the Beckford copy realized 801.). Spix, 
Itineraria in Brasilia, 13 vols., 1815-50, 791. 
The sale realized 3,9251. 13s. 








THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 

Tue following is the first part of a list 
of the names which it is intended to insert 
under the letter N in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ When one date is given, 
it is the date of death, unless otherwise stated. 





XUM 





An asterisk is affixed to a date when it is only 
approximate. The editor of the ‘ Dictionary’ 
will be obliged by any notice of omissions ad- 
dressed to him at Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co.’s, 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. He particularly 
requests that when new names are suggested, an 
indication may be given of the source from 
which they are derived. 


Naas, Lord. See Bourke, Richard Southwell, 6th Earl of 
Mayo, 1822-1872 

Nabbes, Thomas, dramatist, 1645* 

Naden, Miss Constance, poet and philosophical writer, 1889 

Nadin, Sergeant, Chief Constable of Manchester, 1816* 

Naesmyth, Sir James, lawyer, 1720 

Nafeild, Jean, Scottish printer, 1588* 

Naftel, Maude, flower painter, 1889 

Nagle, Sir Edmund, admiral, 1757*-1830 

Nagle, Nano, foundress of the Presentation Order, 1728-1784 

Nagle, Sir Richard, Secretary of State for Ireland, fl. 1689 

Nairne, Caroline, Baroness Nairne, Scottish ballad writer, 
1766-1845 

Nairne, Edward, electrician, 1796 

Nairne, John, Lord Nairne, Jacobite, 1691-1770 

Nairne, Robert, Ist Lord Nairne, 1600-1683 

Nairne, Sir William, Scottish judge, 1731-1811 

Naish, John, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 1841-1890 

Naish, William, painter, 1800 

Naish, William, Quaker writer, 1785-1860 

Naismith, John, writer on agriculture, #1, 1807 

Naitan, North British king, 710* 

Nalson, John, historian, 1638"-1686 

Nalson, Valentine, divine and composer, 1641-1722 

Nalton, James, ‘‘ The Weeping Prophet,” 1662 

Nanfan, Sir Kichard, deputy of Calais, 1506* 

Nangle, Richard, de Angulo, Bishop of Clonfert, 1541 

Nantglyn, Bardd, Welsh poet. See Davies, Robert, 1769*- 
1835 

Napier, Sir Alexander, Provost of Edinburgh, 1473 

Napier, Sir Archibald, Master of the Scottish Mint, 15 34- 


1608 
Napier, Archibald, Ist Baron Napier of Merchiston, 1574- 
645 


Napier, Archibald, 2nd Lord Napier of Merchiston, 1660 

Napier, Sir Charles, K.C.B., admiral, 1786-1860 

Napier, Sir Charles James, conqueror of Scinde, 1782-1853 

Napier, David, marine engineer, 1790-1869 

Napier, E. H. D. Elers-, general and military writer, 1870 

Napier, Francis, 8th Lord Napier, 1758-1823 

Napier, the Hon. George, soldier, 1751-1804 

Napier, Sir George Thomas, Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 1784-1855 

Napier, Sir Gerard, Royalist, 1673 

Napier, Henry Edward, historian, 1789-1853 

Napier, James, scientific writer, 1810-1884 

Napier or Neper, John, of Merchiston, Scottish mathema- 
tician, 1550-1617 

Napier, Sir Joseph, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 1804-1882 

Napier, Macvey, Scottish writer, 1776-1847 

Napier, Mark, Scottish antiquary, 1798-1879 

Napier, Sir Nathaniel, dilettante, 1636-1708 

Napier, Richard, astrologer and virtuoso, 1675 

Napier, Sir Robert, judge, 1615 

Napier, Robert, Master of the Hanaper, 1686 

Napier, Robert, shipbuilder and engineer, 1791-1876 

Napier, Robert, Lord Napier of Magdala, general, 1810-1890 

Napier, Sir Thomas Erskine, general, 1790-1863 

Napier, Sir William Francis Patrick, K.C.B., historian and 
general, 1785-1860 

Napier, Lord William John, naval officer, 1787-1833 

Napleton, John, divine, 1738-1817 

Nappagh, Thomas Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald, Lord Justice of 
Ireland, 1295* 

Napper-Tandy, James, United Irishman, 1747-1803 

Narbonne, Peter Remi, Canadian insurgent, 1806-1839 

Narborough, Sir John, naval officer, 1685 

Nares, Edward, historical writer, 1762-1841 

Nares, Sir George, judge, 1716-1786 

Nares, James, composer, 1715-1783 

Nares, Robert, philologist, 1753-1829 

Narrien, John, mathematician, 1782-1860 

Nary, Cornelius, Roman Catholic divine, 1660-1738 

Nas, Aineas, writer on music, fl. 1789 

Nash, Abner, Governor of Carolina, 1716-1786 

Nash, Frederick, painter, 1782-1856 

Nash, John, architect, 1752-1835 

Nash, Joseph, water-colour painter and antiquary, 1807- 


- 


1878 
Nash, Michael, Methodist writer, fl. 1796 
Nash, Richard, ‘* Beau Nash,” 1674-1761 
Nash, Thomas, satirist, 1567-1601* 
Nash, Treadway Russel, topographer, 1726-1811 
Nasmith, David, philanthropist, 1799-1839 
Nasmith, James, D.D., divine and antiquary, 1740-1808 
Nasmyth, Alexander, landscape painter, 1757-1840 
Nasmyth, Charles, soldier, 1825-1861 
Nasmyth, Sir James, botanist, 1779 
Nasmyth, James, inventor of steam hammer, 1808-1890 
Nasmyth, John, surgeon to James I., 1613 
Nasmyth, Patrick, painter, 1786-1831 
Nason, R., painter, fl. 1660 
Nassau, George Richard Savage, antiquary and _biblio- 
phile, 1757-1823 
Nassau, Henry de, Lord of Auverquerque, 1642-1708 
Nassynton, William, translator, fl. 1418 
Natares, Edmund, divine, 1549 
Nathalan or Nauchlan, Scottish saint, 452 
Nathan, Isaac, violinist and composer, 1792-1864 
Natter, Lawrence, gem engraver, 1705-1763 
Nattes, John Claude, topographic draughtsman, 1784 
Nattes, John Claude, painter, fl. 1814 
Nau, secretary to Mary, Queen of Scots, fl. 1584 
Naunton, Sir Robert, diplomatist, 1635 
Navarre, Joan or Joanna of, 1370*-1385. See Joan. 
Nayler, Sir George, Garter King of Arms, 1831 
Nayler, James, Quaker, 1616*-1660 
Naylor, Daniel, scholar, 1587* 
Naylor, Francis Hare, author, 1753-1815, 
Neade, William, writer, fl. 1625 
Neagle, John, engraver, fl. 1816 


See Hare-Naylor. 


| Neal, Daniel, ‘A History of the Puritans,’ 1678-1743 

| Neal, Elizabeth, flower painter, fl. 1662 

Neal, Walter, New England explorer, fl. 1630 

Neale, Adam, army physician and author, 1832 

Neale, Andrew, army surgeon, 1834 

Neale, Erskine, divine and author, 1805-1883 

Neale, Sir Harry Burrard, naval officer, 1764-1840 

Neale, John Mason, divine, 1818-1866 

Neale, John Prestn, draughtsman, 1771-1847 

Neale or Neile, Richard, Archbishop of York, 1562-1640 

Neale, Thomas, Professor of Hebrew, 1519-1590* 

Neale, Thomas, engraver, fl. 1659 

Neale, Sir William, Royalist, 1609-1690 

Neale, Capt. William Johnson, novelist, 1830-1863 

Neate, Charles, musician, 1784-1877 

Neate, Charles, fellow of Oriel and M.P., 1806-1879 

Neave, Sir Thomas, man of science, 1761-1848 

Neaves, Charles, Lord Neaves, Scottish judge, 1800-1876 

Neckam or Nequam, Alexander, poet and theologian, 1157- 
217 

Nectan or Echtain, king of the Picts, 732 

Nectanus Scotus, ‘ Life of St. David,’ temp. incert. 

Necton, Humphrey, Carmelite, 1303 

Nedam or Nedeham, James, king's carpenter and surveyor, 
1546 

Needham, Caspar, physician, 1622-1679 

Needham, Charles, 4th Viscount Kilmorey, 1660 

Needham, Francis Jack, Ist Earl of Kilmorey, 1748-1832 

Needham, Sir John, judge, 1461* 

Needham, John Turberville, antiquary, 1713-1781 

Needham, Marchmont, pamphleteer, 1620-1678 

Needham, Walter, anatomist, 1691 

Needler, Benjamin, Nonconformist, 1624-1682 

Needler, Henry, musician, 1685-1760 

Needler, Thomas, writer, 1690-1718 

Neele, Henry, poet and novelist, 1798-1828 

Neele, Richard, judge, 1485* 

Neele, Samuel John, engraver, 1758-1824 

Negretti, Henry, optician, 1817-1879 

Negus, Francis, inventor of negus, fl. 1716 

Negus, Samuel, printer and author, fl, 1724 

Negus, William, divine, 1609* 

Neild, James, philanthropist, 1744-1814 

Neild, John Camden, eccentric, 1780-1852 

Neile, William, mathematician, 1637-1670 

Neill, James George Smith, brigadier-general, 1810-1857 

Neill, Patrick, printer, of Belfast, 1705 

Neill, Patrick, naturalist, 1776-1851 

Neilson, James Beaumont, inventor of the hot blast, 1792- 
1865 

Neilson, John, benefactor of Paisley, 1778-1839 

Neilson, John, Canadian journalist, 1776-1848 

Neilson, Laurence Cornelius, organist, 1788* 

Neilson, Lilian Adelaide, actress, 1850-1880 

Neilson, Samuel, United Irishman, 1761-1803 

Neilson, William, classical writer, fl. 1810 

Nele, Anthony, clerk of the works at Calais, 1517 

Neligan, John Moore, physician, 1815-1863 

Nelson, Frances, Viscountess Nelson, 1762-1831 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount Nelson, 1758-1805 

Nelson, James, writer, 1710-1794 

Nelson, John, New England worthy, 1460-1721 

Nelson, John, Methodist preacher, 1707-1774 

Nelson, John, sculptor, 1726-1812 

Nelson, Richard, divine, 1469* 

Nelson, Robert, divine, 1656-1715 

Nelson, Samuel, editor of Northern Star, 1759-1818* 

Nelson, Sidney, composer, 1800-1862 

Nelson, Thomas, author, 1568 

Nelson, Thomas, signer of Declaration of Independence, 
1738-1789 

Nelson, Thomas, physician, 1768-1848 

Nelson, William, legal writer, 1720 

Nelson, William, Governor of Virginia, 1711-1772 

Nelson, William, Ist Earl Nelson, 1757-1835 

Nelson, Wolfred, Canadian insurgent, 1792-1863 

Nelthorpe, Richard, follower of Monmouth, 1685 

Nennius, historian, fl. seventh century 

Neot, St., Benedictine, 877* 

Nepean, Sir Evan, Governor of Bombay, 1822 

Nequam, Alexander, 1157-1217. See Neckam. 

Nesbit, Alexander, antiquary, 1725. See Nisbet. 

Nesbit, John C., analytical chemist, 1252 

Nesbitt, Charlton, engraver, 1775-1833 

Nesbitt, Louisa, actress, 1858 

Nesbitt, Robert, physician, 1761 

Nesfield, William Andrews, artist, 1794-1881 

Nesfield, William Eden, architect, 189 

Nesham, Christopher John Williams, admiral, 1771-1853 

Nesse, Christopher, Puritan divine, 1621-1705 

Nesta, mistress of Henry I., 1136 

Nethersole, Sir Francis, Secretary of State, 1587-1659 

Netter, Thomas, Carmelite, 1380-1430 

Netterville, John, 2nd Viscount Netterville, 1659 

Netterville, Luke, Archbishop of Armagh, 1227 

Netterville, Richard, Irish judge, 1607 

Nettleton, Thomas, physician and author, 1683-1742 

Neva, Bishop of Glendaloch, 925 

Nevay, John, Scottish scholar, fl. 1670 

Nevay, John, poet, 1792-1870 

Neve. See Le Neve. 

Neve, Cornelius, painter, fl. 1664 

Neve, John, almanac maker, fi. 1629 

Neve, Timothy, divine, 1694-1757 

Neve, Timothy, D.D , divine, 1724-1798 

Nevell, John, vice-admiral, 1697 

Nevile or Nevyle, Alexander, poet, 1544-1614. See Nevill 

Nevile or Neville, Henry, pamphleteer, 1620-1694 

Nevile, Robert, playwright, fl. 1662 00 

Nevill, Anne, queen of Richard III., 1456-1485. See Anne. 

Nevill, Charles, 6th Earl of Westmoreland, 1584 

Nevill, Edward, Baron of Abergavenny, 1403*-1476 

Nevill, Sir Edward, courtier, fl. 1521 we 

Nevill, George, Archbishop of York, 1476. See Neville. 


(To be continued.) 








THE LOWELL MEMORIAL. 


I REGRET to say that there appears to be some 
' misunderstanding in regard to the suggestion as 
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to the Lowell Memorial made by the Dean of 
Westminster. He did not refer to the window 
in the Chapter House, but to the two windows 
in the entry to the Chapter House. The window 
in the Chapter House will form part of the 
memorial to Dean Stanley. The Dean sug- 
gested that the two others should be filled as a 
memorial to Lowell. I propose to call a meet- 
ing of the committee after the Easter holidays, 
in order to come to a final decision as to the 
course to be adopted. Meanwhile, I should be 
glad if any of its members would visit the 
Chapter House in order to form an opinion as 
to the advantages of the proposed scheme. 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 








Literary Gossip. 


ImMEDIATELY after Easter a pamphlet, 
consisting of a letter by Mr. Gladstone to 
Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., will be published 
by Mr. Murray. 


Tue May number of the Cornhill Magazine 
will contain a paper entitled ‘ Concerning 
Leigh Hunt,’ of a somewhat similar cha- 
racter to the article ‘Some Letters and 
Recollections’ in the current issue of that 
periodical, to which we recently directed 
attention. In addition to letters written by 
Leigh Hunt to his wife and others, the 
article includes letters addressed to Hunt 
by Carlyle, Keats, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Browning, Mrs. Browning, Edward Tre- 
lawny, Mazzini, &c. The Carlyle letters 
are said to be exceptionally genial and 
interesting. 


In the May number of Maemillan’s Maga- 
zine Mrs. Ritchie will resume her ‘ Chapters 
from some Unwritten Memoirs,’ with 
further reminiscences of the house in Young 
Street and of the friends who came there, 
of John Leech especially. It will also con- 
tain, besides-the usual parliamentary dis- 
course by “The Stranger in the House” 
and a further instalment of Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s novel, the second part of Mr. 
Henry James’s story ‘Lord Beauprey,’ and 
«A Chapter on Plato,’ by Mr. Pater. 


Tue ninth volume of the new edition of 
“ Chambers’s Encyclopeedia’ is in a forward 
state, and will be published in June. An- 
other volume will complete this excellent 
work of reference. The following are some 
of the principal articles and authors in the 
new volume: Round Towers and Stone- 
henge, Dr. Joseph Anderson; Rousseau, 
Rev. H. G. Graham; Rowing, Mr. W. B. 
Woodgate ; Runes, Canon Isaac Taylor; 
Russia, St. Petersburg, Siberia, Prince 
Kropotkine; Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood; Salmon, Mr. Archi- 
bald Young; Salvation Army, Mr. Bram- 
well Booth; Samoa, Mr. C. P. Lucas; 
George Sand, Mr. G. Saintsbury ; Sanskrit, 
Prof. Eggeling ; Savings Banks, Mr. Urqu- 
hart A. Forbes; Scandinavian Mythology, 
Prof. Rasmus Andersen; Schopenhauer, 
Prof. W. Caldwell; Schiller, Mr. J. T. 
Bealby; Schleiermacher, Dr. Otto Pfleiderer; 
Spectrum, Prof. Knott; Scotland, History, 
Prof. Grub ; Scottish Language, Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray; Scottish Literature, Mr. Hume 
Brown; Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Andrew 
Lang; Scottish Philosophy, Prof. Seth; 
Sculpture, Mr. Charles Whibley; Sea, Dr. 
John Murray; Sea Serpent, Dr. Andrew 
Wilson; Sea-Weeds, Mr. R. J. Harvey 
Gibson ; Seal, Sole, Mr. J. T. Cunningham ; 





Secularism, Mr. G. J. Holyoake; Madame 
de Sévigné, Mr. Davidson; Sewage, Mr. 
Baldwin Latham; Sex, Spiders, Mr. J. 
Arthur Thomson ; Shakespeare and Shelley, 
Prof. Dowden; Sheep, Mr. James Mac 
Donald; Sheffield, Dr. Alfred Gatty ; Generals 
Sheridan and Sherman, General Grant 
Wilson; Sheridan, Mrs. Oliphant; Ship- 
building, Mr. David Pollock; Shorthand, 
Mr. Isaac Pitman; Siam, Mr. J. 8. Black; 
Sicily, Rev. W. Dundas Walker; Mrs. 
Siddons, Mr. R. W. Lowe; Sir Philip 
Sidney, Mr. F. T. Palgrave; Silk, Mr. 
Thomas Wardle; Silurian System, Prof. 
J. Geikie; Sisterhoods, Miss Trench ; 
Skating, Mr. Maxwell Witham; Slang, Mr. 
C. G. Leland; Slavs, Mr. Morfill; Sleep, 
Dr. A. W. Macfarlane; Socialism, Mr. T. 
Kirkup; Socrates, Mr. D. G. Ritchie; 
Sonnet, Mr. Theodore Watts; Sophocles, 
Prof. Lewis Campbell; South Australia, 
Mr. Bonwick; Southey, Strafford, Mr. F. 
Hindes Groome; Spain, Rev. Wentworth 
Webster and Mr. Butler-Clarke; Herbert 
Spencer, Prof. Sorby; Spenser, Dr. J. W. 
Hales; Sphinx, Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole ; 
Spiritualism, Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace ; 
H. M. Stanley, Mr. J. 8. Keltie; Dean 
Stanley, Prof. Story; Stars, Sun, Rev. E. B. 
Kirk; State Religion, Canon Curteis; 
Statutes, Sir T. B. Maxwell; Steam and 
Steam Engine, Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy ; 
Steam-Hammer, Prof. Beare; Steele, Mr. 
Austin Dobson; Sterne, Mr. Traill; Stock 
Exchange, Mr. R. Mabson; Strawberry, 
Mr. Blackmore; Sugar, Mr. Thomas Bayley; 
and Surgery, Dr. J. P. Steele. 


A new book of F. M. Allen’s, similar in 
character to ‘Through Green Glasses,’ will 
be issued in London and in New York in 
the first week in May. Itis entitled ‘Green 
as Grass.’ 


Messrs. MacmiLuan have in the press 
a treatise on public finance, based on lec- 
tures delivered at Trinity College, Dublin, 
by Dr. C. F. Bastable, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University. 

M. Eveine Mintz writes :— 

‘*M. Bonnat has just finished a portrait of 
M. Renan, which is certain to produce a great 
sensation at the coming Salon. The illustrious 
scholar and thinker is represented seated, his 
hands placed on his knees, which he holds apart 
in a fashion which is habitual to him. Looking 
straight at the spectator, whom his gaze fasci- 
nates, he seems on the point of delivering one of 
his winged phrases, in which good humour is 
mingled with scepticism. I admire in this 
masterly work the suppleness and breadth of 
the painting, as well as a likeness that is almost 
marvellous in its truth.” 

Tue Tell el-Amarna tablets acquired by 
the British Museum are nearly ready for 
publication. There will be a translation 
by Dr. Ch. Bezold, of Munich, and a preface 
by Dr. Bezold and Dr. Budge, the Deputy 
Keeper of Oriental Antiquities in the British 
Museum. 

Unner the title ‘The Central Teaching 
of Christ’ Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are 
about to publish a study and exposition of 
chapters xiii. to xvii. of St. John’s Gospel, 
by Canon Bernard, of Wells. 

Amonest the many works attributed to 
Aristotleisthe treatise ‘De Pomo,’ containing 
a philosophical dialogue between him and 
other Greek sages. The Arabic text of it is 
not at present known, and the Hebrew 





translation by Abraham ben Hasdai, which 
has been printed several times and trang. 
lated into Latin by J. Losius, 1706, is rathey 
a paraphrase than a translation. We arp 
glad to learn that Prof. Margoliouth j; 
editing the Persian translation of the Arabip 
text from a Bodleian MS. with an English 
translation. To judge from the quotation 
of one passage of the Arabic text, discovered 
by Dr. Steinschneider, the Persian trans. 
lation follows the Arabic faithfully. Prot 
Margoliouth’s learned monograph will ap. 
pear in the forthcoming number of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

In the next (the second) volume of the 
‘Memorial History of the City of New York’ 
the four years of Washington’s first ad. 
ministration (1789-1793) will be written by 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway. ; 

A CorreEsronDENT writes from Phila. 
delphia :— 

‘*The funeral of Walt Whitman to-day at 
Camden, New Jersey, was attended by more 
than four thousand people at the house, and 
more than half that number at the grave, which 
is four miles from this city. The crowds were 
for the most part persons of humble position in 
the neighbourhood. Several authors who could 
not be present—among them Mr. E. C. Stedman 
and Mr. Gilder of the Century Magazine—sent 
floral tributes. Among the authors present 
were Dr. H. H. Furness, Dr. Brinton, Mr. 
Stoddart, and Mr. Walsh, of Philadelphia, Mr, 
Burroughs, Mr. Moncure Conway, Dr. R. M. 
Bucke, of Ontario, who has written a biography 
of Whitman, and Col. Ingersoll. The two latter, 
Dr. Brinton, and Mr. Thomas Harned, of 
Camden, delivered addresses near the large 
granite vault built by Whitman for the family. 
This is in the side of a wooded hill. Several 
ungenerous criticisms have appeared in a few 
of the Philadelphia and New York papers. His 
face in death was most striking, and even 
beautiful ; it conveyed the impression of great- 
ness. Walt Whitman welcomed death. He 
had long been in easy circumstances. Such 
wealthy gentlemen as Childs, Carnegie, In- 
gersoll, Keim, Johnston, and others had for 
years been careful that he should be provided 
with every comfort. He has left a vast mass 
of correspondence—more than a hundred thou- 
sand letters—and probably some manuscripts. 
His will is to be opened next week. <A mono- 
graph on Whitman will soon appear from Mr. 
Kennedy.” 

Mr. J. B. Bury’s edition of the ‘ Isthmian 
Odes of Pindar’ will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. soon after Easter. 

By far the most significant movement in 
the book trade during the past year which 
will be noted at Leipzig next week is in 
the international exchange between Ger- 
many and France on the one hand and the 
United States on the other. The notorious 
M‘Kinley tariff, which left English books 
subject to a tax of 25 per cent. on the 
invoiced prices, gave free admission to all 
books printed in foreign languages, and the 
effect of this discrimination is now being 
fully illustrated. The representative of an 
important New York firm in London has 
just proceeded to Leipzig in order to com- 
plete the most extensive settlement which 
his firm has ever had with the Continent. 
He attributes the increase mainly to the 
M‘Kinley tariff, which has drawn a much 
larger supply of French and German books 
into the States, and has thereby stimulated 
the demand for American books in France 
and Germany. 
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——— 


A meetinc of the Institute of Journalists 
was held at Leeds on Saturday last, under 
the presidentship of Mr. H. G. Reid, when 
it was announced that the orphan fund had 
increased to 3,000/., towards which Mr. 
Edward Lawson, the President of the Insti- 
tute, has contributed 200/. 


A CorRESPONDENT writes :— 

“]T fully agree with your strictures on the 
educational institutions of all kinds in this 
country for the unpardonable neglect of the 
Comenius anniversary. It would really seem as 
if the English took as yet no real interest in 
education, else such a negligence would never 
have happened ; nor would the splendid plan of 
ateaching university for London have so igno- 
miniously fallen to the ground. What makes 
the incident with regard to the Comenius anni- 
versary worse is the fact that several British 
subjects—including some Germans, I believe— 
figure in the list of the large ‘ International 
Committee’ which was last year formed in Ger- 
many for the Comenius festival. What did 
these gentlemen do? Did they watch over it 
that no such celebration should take place 
here?” 

WE regret to hear, as we are going to 
press, of the death of M. L. Stievenard, who 
was one of the most respected teachers of 
French in this country for upwards of a 
generation. 


Tue next volume of Messrs. Henry & Co.’s 
“Victoria Library for Gentlewomen”’ will 
be a novel by Miss M. Betham-Edwards, 
entitled ‘Two Aunts and a Nephew,’ and 
will be ready shortly after Easter. 


An Australian romance by Mr. Carlton 
Dawe, author of ‘The Golden Lake,’ &c., 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co., under the title of ‘Mount Desolation.’ 


We understand that the distinguished 
philologist Dr. D. Sanders has been ever 
since the publication of his ‘ Worterbuch 
der deutschen Sprache,’ some thirty years 
ago, incessantly occupied in completing 
and perfecting that great work. He used 
for this purpose two interleaved copies 
of the dictionary, and each leaf has 
been filled; so that the lexicon may now 
be said to be a complete storehouse of 
the German language up to the present 
day. It is very doubtful whether a Cer- 
man publisher will be found enterprising 
enough to issue a revised edition of the 
dictionary, embodying these voluminous 
additions. 
Government, which is spending millions on 
military matters, will purchase the manu- 
script. So there is a chance for other coun- 
tries to secure the fruit of thirty years’ 
labour. 


Tue death is announced of M. C. P. Cas- 
pari, the well-known orthodox theologian 
and Oriental scholar. He was born at 
Dessau in 1814, and educated at Leipzig, 
Berlin, and Koenigsberg. In conjunction 
with the elder Delitzsch and Hengstenberg 
he wrote an ‘Exegetisches Handbuch zu 
den Propheten des alten Bundes’ and a 
‘Biblisch-theologische Studien.’ In 1847 
he became a member of the theological 
faculty at Christiania, where he lectured 
with much success, translating the Psalms 
lato Norwegian, and also publishing works 
on Isaiah, Micah, and Daniel, and on the 
history of the Creed and of baptism. M. 
Caspari also edited one or two Arabic texts, 
and compiled the Arabic grammar which 
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has made his name familiar to Orientalists. 
Upon it the late Dr. Wright’s grammar was 
based. M. Caspari was a frequent con- 
tributor to theological journals. 

Mr. Pickerine writes from the Library of 
the Inner Temple :— 

‘The following extract from the ‘ Recollec- 
tions of John Adolphus,’ historian of the reign 
of George III., and a celebrated Old Bailey 
barrister, may be of interest to those who read 
Mr. Rye’s note in your issue of the 2nd inst. 
Speaking of Charles Dickens, he writes :— 

‘**Meeting him sometimes at Bartram’s, I 
have often longed to tell him of a hit he missed 
in the trial ‘‘Bardell v. Pickwick.” In the 
celebrated speech of Sergeant [sic] Buzfuz, he 
reads Pickwick’s letter :— 

“ Garraway’s, 12 o’clock. 

“DEAR Mrs. B,—Chops and tomato sauce. 

“ Yours, PICKWICK.” 

“Gentlemen,” says the learned Sergeant, 
‘‘what does this mean?” &., &c. Now, here 
Dickens misses his triumphant point, which was 
this: ‘‘Gentlemen, I need not tell you that the 
popular name for tomato is the love apple! 
Is it not clear what this base deceiver meant ? 
The outpouring of love and tender feeling 
implied by tomato sauce cannot be misunder- 
stood.” ’” 

Other correspondents write to the same 
effect. 


TuerRE are no Parliamentary Papers 
likely to be of interest to our readers this 
week; but we notice the appearance of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, Scotland, 
Thirty-seventh Annual Report (5d.). 








SCIENCE 


—o— 


Adventures amidst the Equatorial Forests and 
Rivers of South America; also in the West 
Indies and the Wilds of Florida; to which 
as added ‘Jamaica Revisited.” By Villiers 
Stuart, of Dromana. With Illustrations 
and Maps. (Murray.) 

Tue title of this handsome work is almost 

as lengthy as the old-fashioned ‘‘argument”’ 

to a poem; yet it has the advantage of tell- 
ing the reader what to expect and saving 
the reviewer some trouble. We have copied 
the author’s name from the title-page, but 
to protect ourselves from any possible charge 
of inaccuracy we may mention that it is 

‘ Villiers-Stuart” on the cover and “H. 

Villiers Stuart” in the preface—always of 

Dromana, of course. The narrative opens 

with an account of wanderings in South 

America so long ago as 1858, and in the 

following year the author visited Jamaica 

for the first time ; his experiences then being 
compared, unfavourably, with those on his 
return thither in 1891, on the occasion of 
the opening of the exhibition there by 
Prince George of Wales. We imagine that 
the pleasure derived from seeing the vast 
improvement which had taken place in that 
island during the interval led to the pro- 
duction of the second portion of this work, 
and that afterwards the old journals and 
sketches were rescued from semi-oblivion in 
order to make up a volume of moderate size. 

Of this we in nowise complain ; for although 

communication along the coast-line of the 

Guianas and up the Orinoco has been facili- 

tated since 1858, yet little alteration can 

have taken place in the natural features of 
the country, beyond the retirement of game 
and wild Indians towards the interior; while 





in the descriptions of life in the tropical 
forests there is a freshness which tells of 
youthful enjoyment, and makes the reader 
wish that this part of the book had been 
longer. 

With the intention of reaching the water- 
shed which divides the river-system of the 
three Guianas from that of the Amazon, 
Mr. Villiers Stuart left Demerara for Para- 
maribo, the capital of the Dutch possessions ; 
and thence, taking a crew of hired negroes, 
he ascended the river Surinam. On the 
way he made hunting excursions with the 
Arawak Indians, whose habits and weapons, 
as well as the sport and scenery, are de- 
scribed with perfect fidelity. Gradually the 
water shoaled, and the difficulties of passing 
the recurring rapids increased, until, on pro- 
visions becoming scanty, his crew ran away, 
only returning through fear of starvation 
and of the fierce negroes (descendants of the 
revolted cimarrones) who were said to inhabit 
the woods. On reaching a barren rocky 
hill, which he calls his Pisgah, this was the 
view unfolded before his longing eyes :— 

‘Right in front, and bounding the southern 
horizon from east to west, extended like a wall 
the range of mountains which separates the 
basin of the Amazon from the Guianas. On all 
sides I looked down upon the vast unexplored 
primeval forest, such as I have already described. 
Many of the trees were tufted with splendid 
blossoms which cannot be seen from below, for 
they crowd towards the sunlight. That robe of 
many colours lay spread beneath and around as 
far as the eye could see, covering plain and hill 
and valley and mountain like a huge mantle; 
that interminable forest which crosses the 
mountain chain to the south and sweeps down 
into the basin of the greatest river in the world 
—extending with little interruption from the 
mouth of the Amazon to the Andes, a distance 
of 3,000 miles, forming a belt about 1,000 miles 
wide. The sierra on which I gazed was the 
northernmost range of a chain of mountains 
extending for 450 miles from east to west. . The 
peaks and ridges that bounded the southern 
horizon rose one behind the other, the highest 
not exceeding, so far as I could judge, 5,000 
feet; but mountain distances are deceptive. 
I am on surer ground in estimating the latitude 
of the hill on which I was standing in about 
3° 30’ north. I saw enough of the rugged 
barrier to the south to be convinced that it 
would oppose difficulties of the most formidable 
description to any attempt to reach the basin 
of the Amazon by that route, the two gravest 
being the density of the forests and the oppo- 
sition of the bush negroes. So far as I can 
ascertain, the feat has never been performed by 
any European.” 


Even by sea there appeared to be little 
chance of reaching the mouth of the 
Amazon, except byreturning to Southampton, 
for there was no communication along the 
coast; but the captain of a French gun- 
boat gave Mr. Villiers Stuart a passage as 
far as Cayenne. Of this colony he speaks 
most favourably, eulogizing the scenery, 
climate, healthiness, and the administra- 
tion of the penal settlements, especially the 
one on the river Maroni, reserved for the 
best conducted of the convicts. On the way 
thither the weather was somewhat boisterous, 
and the captain drew nearer shore until the 
mixture of mud and water was reached 
which exists all along this portion of the 
Guiana coast. When fairly within it the 
sea became almost calm, owing to the weight 
of the mud held in suspense; its origin 
being the river Amazon, “the vast flood 
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from which is swept along the Guiana coast 
by the current setting into the Gulf of 
Mexico.” The author goes on to say :— 


‘*The term ‘Gulf Stream’ is misleading, and 
probably arose from [the current] having been 
traced to the Gulf and no further, but it origi- 
nates in the tepid surface stratum of the equa- 
torial Atlantic, It enters the Gulf vid Cayenne, 
and leaves it between Cuba and Florida, having 
gained little or nothing in temperature, which 
I have gauged at both points. The current is 
so strong that it is with great difticulty sailing 
vessels can make head against it.” 

This is well put; also the evidence 
adduced that the Guiana coast has been 
slowly sinking, vegetable matter being 
found seventy-five feet below the present 
surface. Foiled in his efforts to reach Para 
by the opposition of the mighty current, 
Mr. Villiers Stuart returned to Demerara, 
and, after some trying experiences of man- 
grove swamps there, he embarked in a 
Venezuelan schooner for the Orinoco. This 
noble river was soon entered by one of its 
five mouths, and full justice is done to its 
beautiful scenery, enhanced by the clearness 
of its waters, which flow over a granite bed. 
But the highest point reached was no further 
up than Angostura, where the furious 
stream, only a mile wide, is hemmed in 
by mountains in the same way that the far 
mightier Amazon is hurtled through the 
narrows at Obidos. Afterwards Trinidad, 
Martinique, and other West Indian islands 
are noticed, and with these the first section 
of the work is concluded. 

The visit to Florida appears to have 
taken place some years later, when the 
author was accompanied by his wife and 
had to take some thought of the resources 
of civilization, though the beaten track was 
soon left, and all sorts of water-wildernesses 
were explored in a little centre-board yacht. 
Both sides of the peninsula are described, 
and information respecting communications 
up to last year is given, owing to a run 
through from Tampa to New York, on the 
author’s return from Jamaica. 

Of the progress made by this colony 
during the last thirty years Mr. Villiers 
Stuart can hardly speak too highly: “ The 
peasantry are now neatly and well dressed, 
and remarkably courteous and obliging. 
They all seem to aim at raising themselves 
in the world and attaining a better position.” 
Estates are flourishing ; exports, especially 
the banana trade with the United States, 
are increasing ; the roads are good, and the 
scenery, of which some pretty photo-litho- 
graphs are given, is superb. To those 
colonists who were conscious of the merits 
of their long-neglected island and had done 
their best to make known its advance, it 
must have been a bitter blow to find that 
the London daily newspapers took no 
notice of the Jamaican Exhibition, 
“although, as if in mockery, they pub- 
lished a long telegram about a drunken 
fracas at Port Royal, dated the very day of 
the opening’! 

The maps are rough, but adequate. The 
illustrations, partly from outline sketches 
by the author and partly from notes and 
descriptions worked up by Mr. W. White- 
lock Lloyd, are exceedingly characteristic 
and often spirited. We may especially 


congratulate the draughtsman on the re- 
markable fidelity of his rendering of the 





distant soaring birds in the plate ‘Towing 
Home a Whale, Venezuela Coast,’ for, 
although on a small scale, any one who has 
ever seen ‘‘turkey-buzzards”’ will at once 
see that the birds are not gulls or even 
eagles, but vultures, just as surely as the 
half-submerged cetacean can be recognized 
for a sperm- and not a “‘ right-” whale. This 
is a triumph of art in black and white, 
though there are many prettier pictures. 








CHEMICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Foore has recently recorded the dis- 
covery of diamonds in a mass of meteoric iron 
found near Caiion Diabolo in Arizona. They 
were both black and white, their nature being 
shown by their indifference to reagents. A 
pulverulent carbide of iron occurred in the same 
cavity as the diamonds. 

M. Békétoff has obtained considerable quanti- 
ties of cesium by reducing the hydroxide with 
aluminium, the reduction being effected by heat- 
ing in a nickel retort and collecting the distilled 
metal in glass receivers. The hydroxide was 
prepared from the pure sulphate by precipitation 
with barium sulphate and evaporation of the 
solution in a silver dish, in which the hydroxide 
was finally fused. Cesium hydroxide has a 
specific gravity of 4°0178 ; the heat evolved on 
its dissolution in water is greater than in the 
case of the hydroxides of the other alkali metals, 
but the heat developed by its neutralization with 
hydrochloric acid is about the same as for the 
other alkali hydroxides. 

Curtius has published an interesting account 
of some of the derivatives of azoimide (hydrogen 
nitride), N,H. Sodium nitride, NaN,, is pre- 
pared by digesting benzoylazoimide with sodium 
ethoxide ; it is soluble in water, and the solution 
can be evaporated to dryness without under- 
going any decomposition ; it is neither volatile 
nor hygroscopic, and it only explodes when heated 
to a comparatively high temperature. Other 
metallic nitrides can be prepared by adding solu- 
tions of the respective salts to solutions of sodium 
orammonium nitride. Silver nitride, AgN;, crys- 
tallizes in long colourless needles and is exceed- 
ingly explosive ; mercurous nitride, HgN;, forms 
minute needles and is less explosive than the 
silver salt. Lead nitride, PbN,, crystallizes in 
long, colourless, lustrous needles, is insoluble in 
cold water, and explodes violently when gently 
heated. Ammonium nitride, NyHy,, is obtained 
by treating hippurylhydrazine with nitrous 
acid, and then acting on the diazo-compound so 
obtained with alcoholic ammonia ; it crystallizes 
in plates resembling those of ammonium chloride, 
is very volatile, and can be sublimed by cautious 
heating to a little above 100° C., but explodes 
most violently if rapidly heated. Hydrazine 
nitride, N;H;, can be obtained by adding hydra- 
zine hydrate to ammonium nitride or to free 
azoimide ; it crystallizes in lustrous prisms, and 
generally explodes violently when heated, but 
can be made to burn quietly with a long, smoky, 
slightly yellow flame. 

Hydroxylamine, NH,OH, has hitherto oniy 
been known in solution and in an impure state. 
M. Lobry de Bruyn has succeeded in isolating 
it, and finds that it is a solid, and not a gas as 
was generally imagined to be the case. He 
obtained it by adding sodium methoxide to a 
solution of hydroxyJamine hydrochloride in 
absolute methyl alcohol, filtering off the pre- 
cipitated sodium chloride, distilling off most of 
the methyl] alcohol under reduced pressure, and 
then submitting the residue to a series of frac- 
tional extractions with ether and distillations 
under reduced pressure, until the pure sub- 
stance was obtained. It forms a hard crys- 
talline mass, melts about 28° C., is inodorous and 
rather denser than water, and is very hygroscopic. 
It melts to a thick liquid, but when heated 
quickly on platinum foil it explodes with a 
yellow flame. 





$< 
M. D’Arsonval describes some interest; 
observations he has made on the reactions 
of carbonic acid at high pressures. The 
liquefied gas is a powerful antiseptic, but does 
not coagulate albumin. At a pressure of fo; 
atmospheres it displaces both mineral and 
organic acids. Thus it liberates hydrochloric 
and hydrobromic acids from solutions of their 
salts, although, as is well known, the feeblest 
acids decompose carbonates at ordinary pressures 
with evolution of carbonic acid. 








SOCIETIES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL. — April 11.— Right Hon. Sir 


“M. E. Grant Duff, President, in the chair.—The 


following gentlemen were elected Fellows : Capt, 
W.E. Bentley, Capt. R. 8S. Maclagan, Messrs. W. de 
Witt Alexander, A. C. Bell, W. D. Heinemann, G. T. 
Helsdon, H. James, J. F. Kendal,and A. E. Thomas, 
—The paper read was ‘A Recent Expedition under 
Capt. F. G. Dundas, R.N., up the River Tana to 
Mount Kenia,’ by Mr. E. Gedge, with a brief sketch 
of the geography of the region around Mount 
Kenia, in the light of recent explorations, by Mr, 
E. G, Ravenstein. 





GEOLOGICAL.— April 6.—Mr. W. H. Hudleston, 
President, in the chair.—The following commu. 
nications were read : ‘ Geology of the Gold-bearing 
Rocks of the Southern Transvaal,’ by Mr. W. Gib- 
son,—and ‘The Precipitation and Deposition of Sea- 
borne Sediment,’ by Mr. R. G. Mackley Browne. 





BRITISH ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— April 
6.—Mr. C. H. Compton in the chair.—It was an- 
nounced that H.R.H.the Prince of Wales had con- 
sented to act as one of the patrons of the congress 
of the Association to be held at Cardiff in August 
next. — Some antiquities recently found at Peter- 
borough and Sibson were exhibited by Mr. Bodger, 
Among these were some interesting Roman coins, 
and a Saxon camb found at a great depth beneath 
one of the roadways of Peterborough.—Mr. Wood 
exhibited an impression of the sixteenth century 
seal of the town of Sudbury, Suffolk.—Mr. de Gray 
Birch sent for exhibition a series of impressions 
from the seals of Boxley Abbey, Kent, cleverly 
restored by Mr. Ready.—A paper was read 7 the 
Rev. J. Cave-Browne on the seals of Boxley Abbey, 
all the known examples being referred to and de- 
scribed. On one of the most elaborate of the ex- 
amples the heads of St. Benedict and St. Bernard 
appear within small quatrefoils placed upon the 
shafts of elaborate tabernacle work, while a branch 
of box, in reference to the name, appears on one 
side. Box still grows on the neighbouring chalk 
hills close to the site of the abbey.—Mr. Loftus 
Brock described the present condition of the re- 
mains of the conventual buildings. — Another 
paper, by Mr. F. H. Williams, was on the discovery 
of a Roman hypocaust at Chester. It has been 
met with in erecting new business premises for Mr. 
Sykes, who, with een ta regard for the pre- 
servation of the remains, has had the works altered 
to allow of this. The hypocaust, which is in North- 
gate Street, consists of a large number of square 
pillars worked in red sandstone, in excellent pre- 
servation. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — April 6. — Mr. 
Emanuel Green in the chair. — The Chairman 
referred in fitting terms to the great loss the 
archeological world had sustained by the deaths 
of Prof. E. A. Freeman and Dr. J. C. Bruce, 
both of whom had for many years been mem- 
bers of the Institute, ardent supporters of its 
work, and frequent contributors to its Journal. 
The void thus made in the ranks of the Institute 
would be difficult to fill, for Dr. Freeman and Dr. 
Bruce were, in their particular spheres, unrivalled 
by any of their colleagues.— The election of the 
following new Members was announced : the Rev. 
C. R. Perry, Mr. R. Lloyd, Mr. J. O. Nicholson, and 
the Rev. J. E. A. Inge.—Mr. J, Lewis read & 
paper ‘On the Stone Circles of Britain.’ He sug- 
gested that if the stone circles were erected by one 
race it must have been a very early one, when the 
vast area over which these megalithic remains are 
found is taken into consideration, and that the sub- 
sequent races of Gaul and Britain, more especially 
the Celtic, made use of these circles, after having 
conquered the earlier inhabitants. Ina most able 
manner he gave his reasons for concluding that the 
stone circles erected in this country were intended 
primarily as places of worship and subsequently as 
places of interment.—Mr. E. Green said he thought 
the stone circles were not all constructed at the 
same period. He reminded the members that some 
years ago a Roman coin was found under one of 
the menhirs at Carnac, which would seem to show 
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that the stone was erected during or after the 
Roman period.—The Rev. J. Hirst suggested that 
this particular stone might have been re-erected, as 
many others have been, at a subsequent period, 
He thought the Carnac stones were connected with 
some sort of worship.—In reply, Mr. Lewis said that 
the finding of the Roman coin under the menhir was 
not a positive proof of its erection in Roman or 
post-Roman days. Small objects, such as coins, 
would probably have been lost in the neighbour- 
hood of these megalithic remains, and the multitude 
of rabbits that abound there, with their propensity 
for burrowing, might well account for the finding 
of the coin in the position described by the chair- 
man.—Mr. J. L. André read a paper ‘On Widows 
and Vowesses.’ He gave an interesting historical 
sketch of the subject under consideration, and ex- 
hibited some rubbings from monumental brasses 
in Frenze and Witton churches in illustration of 
his paper.—Mr. C. T. Davis, the Rev. J. Hirst, and 
Mr. E. Green took part in the discussion. 





ZOOLOGICAL.— April 5.—Mr. W. T. Blanford in 
the chair.—The Secretary read a report on the 
additions made to the menagerie during March.—Mr. 
Sclater exhibited and made remarks on the heads 
of a pair of Swayne’s antelopes (Bubalis swaynei) 
obtained by Mr. J. W. K. Clarke in Somaliland, 
—Mr. Seebohm, a pheasant from the valley of 
Zarafshan, in Central Asia, which he referred to a 
new species, distinguishable from Ph. principalis 
by its white collar, and proposed to call Ph. tar- 
novskii,—and Mr. R. J. L. Guppy, specimens of the 
animal, the teeth and jaws, and the shell and egg 
of Bulimus oblongus, and made some remarks.— 
Letters and communications were read: by Prof. 
F. Jeffrey Bell, on the real habitat of the land- 
planarian Bipalium kewense, which, as it appeared, 
was indigenous to one of the South Pacific islands, 
—from Mr. E. A. Smith, on the land-shells of St. 
Helena, based on a large and complete collection 
of the terrestrial molluscs of that island made by 
Capt. W. H. Turton, and deposited in the British 
Museum; Mr. Smith estimated the total number 
of truly indigenous species of this group in St. 
Helena to be twenty-seven, of which seven only 
are now living on the island, the remainder having 
been exterminated by the destruction of the 
primeval forests,—by Mr. F. E. Beddard, on the 
anatomy of the Indian darter (lotus melanogaster), 
as observed in a specimen of this species recently 
living in the Society’s gardens,—by Mr. G, B. 
Sowerby, on seven new species of land-shells from 
the U.S. of Colombia,—and from Mr. W. Schaus, on 
some new species of Lepidoptera Heterocera from 
Brazil, Mexico, and Peru. 





HISTORICAL.— April 7.—Mr. O. Browning in the 
chair.—The Rev. R. Thornton read a paper on the 
history of the Roumanian language, in which the 
various influences which have been at work to form 
the existing language were traced from the days of 
the Roman colony to the fall of Constantinople. 
The grammar and vocabulary were also contrasted 
with the Slavonic and Turkish, while the literature 
of modern Roumania was, of course, coupled with 
the name of Carmen Sylva.—An interesting discus- 
sion followed, in which M. Mijatovitch, the Servian 
—— and late minister to this country, took 
part. 





SHORTHAND.—April 5.—Mr. T. R. Wright, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. J. Fielding read a paper on 
his new system, ‘ Vocal Shorthand.’ He remarked 
that a definite and facile representation of the 
vowels was, in his opinion, a real necessity, and 
that this was a point not met both adequately and 
briefly in the older systems. His consonants are 
geometric. The vowels are the most important 
feature. They are nine in number, and consist of 
ares and straight strokes. A method of enlarging 
the vowel characters to add ¢ and & was, the author 
stated, the principal device of the system. By its 
means, as also by the striking of the vowel characters 
through the consonant immediately preceding to 
express the addition of that consonant to the 
vowel, as “ dad,” “tat,” “pap,” &c., great power of 
expression was obtained at slight cost. As a proof 
of this legibility the author wrote some difficult 
technical words selected by members of the Society, 
and his son, a lad of ten years, read them cor- 
rectly and rapidly. Halving a stroke the author 
considered a dangerous practice. He did not, how- 
ever, object to two sizes, but the smaller should be 
the normal size for vowels, to be afterwards written 
twice the size to add ¢ or lengthened to a third 
length to add *, the third length being capable of 
such exaggeration that no clashing need occur. 
Vowel signs are written above the line to show the 
short vowel sound, and certain consonants are appro- 
priated for the expression of the numerals, and 
written below the line to prevent their being read 
in alphabetic sense. The system is not claimed to 
be strictly phonetic, as words are occasionally 





written orthographically to give a better outline. 
As regards prefixes and terminations, the author 
admitted that little attention had yet been given to 
these points, and that there was room for future 
development. Still, he maintained that his exten- 
sion of the vowel characters gave him so much ex- 
pression that up to the present no necessity had 
arisen for any exceptionally contracted devices. 
Some illustrations of the facility with which 
phrasing can be indulged in were given.—A discus- 
sion followed, in which it was agreed that legibility 
was a strong feature of the system, and that, 
although it was slightly longer than the popular 
one, yet the ease with which the signs could be 
traced, both singly and in groups, and the absence 
of any perplexing rules and exceptions, would earn 
for it no mean place. It was observed that the 
modification of the vowel characters to express the 
addition of consonants was not a new principle, 
having been used by Mr. Carl Mires in ‘ Rational 
Shorthand,’ but that Mr. Fielding had carried it out 
in practice in a different way. 





HELuENIC.—April 11.—Mr. E. Maunde_Thomp- 
son, V.P., in the chair.—The Rev. A. C. Headlam 
read a paper describing a very ancient Christian 
church situated at a place called Koja Kalessi, in the 
Byzantine province of Isauria, or Cilicia Trachea. 
Koja Kalessi is in an elevated position on the 
north-east side of the Calycadnus valley. It was 
visited by the French traveller Laborde in 1828, and 
described by him in his ‘ Voyage en Orient.’ It was 
again visited in the summer of 1890 by a party 
travelling in connexion with the Asia Minor 
Exploration Fund. The site consists of the ruins 
of a large monastery with a church, the latter in a 
very good state of preservation. Its walls, the vault- 
ing over the apse, and the stonework generally are 
almost intact ; the roof, which was of wood, is gone. 
The most noticeable features are: 1. The entrance 
gateway of the large reception hall of the monastery. 
This is carved with figures of archangels on each 
side of the doorway, and with winged figures bear- 
ing a head (probably that of Christ) ina circle on 
the lintel. The design and execution show strongly 
the influence of pre-Christian models. 2. One of the 
doorways of the church. This is carved between the 
doorposts with a design formed of fish, and outside 
with rich ornamentation of birds, vine leaves, and 
grapes. Like the outer doorway it shows the in- 
fluence of pre-Christian work. 3. The design of the 
church, which marks a transition from the early 
Basilican structure to the later domed Byzantine 
type. The central tower, which is a distinguishing 
feature of this church, appears in that form to be 
almost unique. 4. The very bold upper tier of 
columns, which mark the presence of an upper 
gallery. These resemble the triforium of an English 
chureh, but are very much more striking. The 
church terminates in an apse, which is purely 
internal, and on either side of the sanctuary are 
chambers, but no side chapels. With regard to its date 
we have two pieces of evidence. Within the monastery 
is the epitaph of a monk called Tarasis, which pro- 
bably states that he began to reside there in the 
year 461. There is also a notice in Procopius stating 
that Justinian restored a monastery at Apachia in 
Isauria, and no other place is known as yet which 
can claim that name. Two alternative dates are 
possible for the church—one the first half of the 
fifth century, another the time of Justinian. On 
the whole, the character of the structure agrees with 
the first half of the fifth century. It cannot be 
earlier, because the altar is at the east end, not the 
west end of the church. With the early date agree 
the absence of specially Christian ornament, the 
form of the church, which marks a transition 
between the Basilican and oriel-shaped type, and 
other minor details. The capitals of the columns 
would naturally be assigned to the fully developed 
Byzantine type of the later period. This church is 
only one of many in Asia Minor which would well re- 
pay further investigation by some one with competent 
architectural training.—A discussion followed, in 
which the Greek minister, Mr. H. H. Statham, Mr. 
R. W. Schultz, and others took part.—Mr. L. Dyer 
read a paper ‘On the Intervention of Athena in 
Heroic Affairs,’ which was in substance as follows: 
The poets yield a more consistent picture of Athena 
than of Zeus, Dionysus, or Artemis. Poetry and 
Philosophy, as well as Ritual, were members in 
which the spirit of Greek religion lived and moved, 
giving the power of growth—a power possessed in 
the highest degree by Poetry and in the least 
degree by Ritual, which may, therefore, ke called 
the skeleton of Greek religion. The Athena of local 
worship, in Attica and elsewhere, grew into the 
universal goddess of skill and resource in adventure 
and war. She showed men how to be themseives 
for good or for evil according to their character. 
The essentially spiritual quality of her intervention 
is shown in the first four books of the Odyssey, 
where she awakens and guides the mind of war 
and adventure in Telemachus, and appears as the 





spiritualized counterpart of Athena rovpdrpogog. 
If the first two books record his Lehrjahre, the 
third and fourth give his Wanderjahre. What 
Athene-Mentes and Telemachus say to each other 
may be regarded as a dramatization of the boy’s 
awakening to manhood, where his higher and 
heaven-descended self speaks with the heaven-sent 
voice of Athena. Mentor. as Mentor, does not con- 
cera the story at all, Féuelon’s ‘ Télémaque’ to the 
contrary notwithstanding. ‘The goddess wears 
Mentor’s shape like a loose garment about her, and 
he serves only to keep before us the reality of 
Athena’s heavenly guidance. When there is a con- 
tlict between dramatic consistency and the essen- 
tially spiritual character of Athena’s intervention, 
the former, not the latter, is sacrificed, as in the 
twenty-second Odyssey. There Athena-Mentor, 
having summoned Odysseus to stand by her and 
see what she can do, suddenly takes the shape of a 
swallow, and gives her promised aid by renewing 
Odysseus’s courage, and by crazing the suitors’ 
minds. The real nature of Athena’s help to 
Odysseus is also shown elsewhere by the contrast 
between what it enabled him to do and the little 
he accomplished without it. He had recourse to 
Athena only once between his departure from Troy 
and his shipwreck in Phexacia. She prompted his 
clever escape from Polyphemus; elsewhere he in- 
variably falls far below himself, showing bad 
generalship, bad seamanship, and finally incurring 
the displeasure of AZolus as one under the ban of 
Heaven. Space forbids further and detailed ex- 
amination of Homer and the tragedfans, or an 
account of the promptness of Athena-Nike in the 
career of Heracles. Kverywhere she is consistently 
shown to represent the voice of wisdom in practical 
affairs. This is what Eustathius means by identi- 
fying her with godynotc or practical wisdom. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Wep. Meteorological, 7.—‘ Anemometer {Comparisons, Mr W. H. 
Dines; ‘‘the Hurricane over the West Indies, August 18th- 
27th, 1891,’ Mr. F. Watts = 

— Microscopical, 8.—‘Use of the Camera Lucida in drawing 
Bacteria,’ Dr. E. Giltay; ‘ Foraminifera of the Gault of Folk- 
stone,’ Mr. F. Chapman; ‘ Deep-sea Deposits collected during 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Penguin, 1891,’ Surgeon P. W. Bassett- 
Smith; ‘Simple Photomicrographic Apparatus,’ Mr. W. M. 
Osmond 

= British Archeological Association, 8.—: Discovery in Reme in 
Relation to Mythology in britain,’ Miss Russell; «The Hog’s 
Head the Nuptial Cup of Sussex,’ Mr. H. Syer Cuming. 

Tuvrs. Numismatic, 7. 

Linnean, 8.—‘ New Plants from China,’ Mr. W. B. Hemsley ; ‘ The 

Relation of the Acaridi to the Arachnida,’ Mr. H. M. Bernard. 








Science Gossip. 


Tue first conversazione for the season of the 
Royal Society will take place on Wednesday, 
May 4th. 

Mr. Lewis is going to publish ‘ A Text-Book 
of Morbid Histology,’ by Prof. Rupert Boyce, of 
University College, London. It is intended as 
a practical and theoretical introduction to the 
higher branches of pathological morpholog 
It includes a special and a general part, treating 
of the commoner histological methods, inflam- 
mations, congenital and acquired tumours, 
degenerations, the more important _ tissue 
reactions in mycotic and zooparasitical diseases 
and the diseases of the separate systems; an 
appendix with the recent literature of each sub- 
ject, and an introductory preface by Prof. 
Horsley. It is illustrated with upwards of 130 
coloured micro-photographic illustrations made 
specially for the work. 

Mr. H. DavverGne, whose explorations in 
the Pamirs and along the northern face of the 
Hindu Kush and Muztagh ranges have attracted 
so much attention during the last few years, is 
starting on a fresh exploring trip from Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir, into Western Tibet. 


Tue scientific work done by Dr. John Beddoe 
whilst residing in Clifton is, it appears, not to 
go unrecognized now that he has left the neigh- 
bourhood of Bristol to reside in Wiltshire. A 
committee—including Mr. L. Fry as chairman ; 
the Earlof Ducie ; Bishop Clitford ; Canon Ainger ; 
Canon Wallace; Mr. Warren, of Magdalene ; 
the heads of University College, Bristol, Clifton 
College, the Bristol Grammar School ; mem- 
bers of the Bristol Town Council ; and other 
representative men—have arranged to present 
Dr. Beddoe with a volume containing an 
address, which will be signed by the represen- 
tatives of all the literary, scientific, and artistic 
bodies in the Western city, acknowledging the 
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steady, patient ethnographical work which has 
made Dr. Beddoe’s name known throughout the 
world. Mr. James Baker is the honorary secre- 
tary of the committee. 


THREE new small planets were registered by 
Dr. Max Wolf on photographic plates at Heidel- 
berg. Their numbers, 328 to 330, are arranged 
according to the dates, March 22nd, 26th, and 
28th respectively, on which they were first 
telescopically observed at Vienna and Berlin, 
though the first photographic records of each 
were on the 18th, 21st, and 19th respectively. 
Yet another small planet was discovered by 
M. Charlois at Nice on the Ist inst., which will 
be reckoned as No. 331. 








FINE ARTS 

The Soft Porcelain of Sevres. With an His- 

torical Introduction. By LE. Garnier. 

Illustrated. (Nimmo.) 
THAT no one ever saw in an artist’s house 
a piece of the famous soft porcelain of 
Sévres is a truism, and the exceptions are 
sufficiently rare to prove the rule. Sévres, in 
fact, is generally detested by painters, and 
is disliked by all whose education qualifies 
them to judge of purity of form or har- 
mony and delicacy of colouring. Yet thanks 
to its popularity with amateurs, old Sévres 
still commands marvellous prices. A ser- 
vice that was sent to the Queen of Spain 
in 1761 cost 13,106 livres, and a few years 
later the ambassador of Joseph II. received 
another service on which 32,522 livres had 
been spent; in 1788 Catherine II. of Russia 
paid 328,188 livres for a service of 744 pieces, 
and so late as 1881 a single Sevres plate 
realized at the sale of M. Double 6,400 fr. 

The whole history of Sévres porcelain is 
remarkable as the most distinct instance on 
record of the revolt of the uneducated rich 
against the theories and canons of art artistic. 
Of course, in saying this we are speaking of 
this ware in its decorative aspect. The fine- 
ness and purity of the paste are not here in 
question. From a proper point of view the 
very brilliancy and depth of rose Du Barry, 
and the even more popular blew de 
Sevres, are against the fabrique, because 
it is very difficult indeed to bring such 
splendid local hues into harmony with 
less powerful ones, and harmony of 
colour is the one thing which cannot be 
dispensed with in decoration. The third 
characteristic colour, bleu turquoise of Sévres, 
is somewhat less sumptuous and brilliant 
locally, but, as M. Garnier remarks, if there 
be the least inequality of surface it gives 
rise to refractions and “‘ vibrations” of the 
light and to an unexpected transparency 
which imparts to it the brilliancy of precious 
stones. The bleu turquoise is, therefore, not 
only richer in those broken tints which give 
their greatest charm to jewels and stained 
glass, but is more easily harmonized with 
other hues. Bleu de Scvres is almost in- 
variably out of harmony with the gold the 
painters of Vincennes (where true ‘‘ Sévres” 
was first made) employed along with it; 
rose Du Barry can hardly, in an artistic 
sense, be used with éleu proper; but blew 
turquoise will go with the other bleu, with 
the delicate warm white characteristic of 
Sévres ware, with those paler roses we often 
find in finer specimens, and it is pleasing 
when employed in juxtaposition to rich 


metallic gold. 





The forms employed by the craftsmen of 
Sévres had the same faults as their local 
colours ; thecurves lack variety and flexibility, 
just as the colours lacked variety and grada- 
tion. It would be difficult to find anything 
more hideous than the outline of the famous 
Copenhagen vase represented in this book; 
it really deserves attention because in 
style, decoration, colour, and contour it sins 
against every canon of design, and is quite 
a miracle of perversity. Doubtless it is 
worth an enormous sum. An inkstand of 
green, white, and gold which Louis XV. 
gave to Marie Antoinette may be ranked 
with the Copenhagen vase; the shape of 
the plates made in 1778 for the Empress 
Catherine is simply whimsical ; no moulder 
with a fine sense of the grace of harmonizing 
curves, or able to bring straight and curved 
lines elegantly together, would have tolerated 
the outlines of the dleu de Sévres vase bearing 
a panel representing Mercury teaching Cupid 
to read, which is a treasure of the China 
Closet at Buckingham Palace, and is figured 
here. Her Majesty’s celebrated pot-pourri 
vase with a rose Du Barry ground is open to 
similar remarks. Wherever the craftsmen 
attempted, as they often did, to refer to 
classic types, they coarsened, where they did 
not vulgarize, their models, as the ovoid 
vases which are common in good collections 
show ; they were nearer success when, as in 
M. Fournier’s specimen, given on plate xxx. 
before us, a pure quasi-Italian taste has 
dictated the outline of a tall and slender 
vase and decorated it with alternate upright 
and curving bands, which are spiral, taper- 
ing at each end, of bleu de Sévres and white. 
The proportions of this example are excep- 
tionally elegant, while the curves of the 
bands (which are in relief) impart variety | 
and grace to the outline. Its modeller 
knew how to bring curves, whether con- 
vex or concave, into harmony with each 
other. It is more than probable that in 
this work he literally copied some piece 
of Italian cingue-cento. 

It is only when the craftsmen of Sévres 
were content to depart from the conventions 
of their factory that anybody possessing real 
taste finds their works pleasing and accept- 
able. Thus nothing is more charming than 
the modest and delicate bits of porcelain 
painted with roses in rose colour and bands 
and festoons of other flowers ; equally so are 
some of the plates where rings and garlands 
of roses and elegant and simple green leaves 
are introduced, or pretty sprigs in gold and 
Watteau-like groups of figures. Sevres 
produced several delightful figurines of chil- 
dren, as well as numerous minor works which 
are dainty and charming. But they are not 
peculiar, nor even at all characteristic of the 
factories at Vincennes and Sévres. 

The historical and technical part of this 
magnificent volume is worthy of the repu- 
tation of M. Garnier. In his brief sketch 
of the history of porcelain in Europe we 
find, indeed, no particular novelty, but the 
general public will like to have explanations 
of the origin of the technical terms employed 
in its manufacture. M. Garnier adds many 
interesting anecdotes; for instance, we learn 
from him that the title rose Du Barry must 
have been invented by some fanciful amateur 
or imaginative dealer, for most of the objects 
of this colour date from a period when 





Madame Du Barry was still in her infancy. 





Hellot discovered it as well as the equally 
popular bleu turquoise. But M. Garnier; 
book will be exceptionally acceptable !by 
dilettanti because it contains most valuable 
tables of the marks and monograms of the 
painters, decorators, and gilders of the 
royal factories from 1753 to 1800. We are 
bound to praise highly the care, fidelity, 
and delicate touches of the artist employed 
in producing the brilliant illustrations jp 
black, gold, and colours which adorn this 
book, and justify us in calling it one of 
the best and finest of its kind published in 
this country. 








Tell el-Hesy (Lachish). By W. M. F. Petrie, 
(Palestine Exploration Fund.)— The indefy. 
tigable excavator Mr. Petrie has somewhat 
enlarged the scope of his excavations, and in the 
volume before us he gives the result of some 
diggings which he made at Tell el-Hesy, a place 
situated about sixteen miles east of Gaza, and 
alleged to be the site of Lachish by Capt. 
Conder and himself. The excavations were 
carried out for the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
a society which may be congratulated on having 
done some good work in its day, and which 
deserves to have met with greater success than 
that which attended Mr. Petrie’s labours. The 
account of the excavations consists of seven 
chapters, illustrated with ten plates and ten 
pictures. Mr. Petrie set out for Syria in March, 
1890, and after experiencing the delays which 
attend all business conducted by Turkish 
officials began to work at Umm Lakis ; but after 
three days’ work he decided that the site was of 
a post-Christian date, and he moved off to begin 
work at Tell el-Hesy, where, with six weeks’ 
digging, he ‘‘succeeded in unravelling the 
history of the place, and obtaining a long series 
of pottery approximately dated”! Chapter ii, 
deals with the site of Tell el-Hesy, and chapter 
iii. with the remains found there. Mr. Petrie 
says he found no Ptolemaic or Seleucidan 
remains, and he dates the close of the history of 
the place at about B.c. 450, from an uninscribed 
fragment of a small vase which he says was made 
about this time. No Egyptian objects were 
found in the mound at Tell el-Hesy, and only 
very little of what Mr. Petrie calls ‘‘ Phcenician” 
pottery, the date of which, a matter of pure 
assumption, he arbitrarily fixes at B.c. 1400-800. 
The mound is 340 feet high, and Mr. Petrie 
assumes that the layer at this height re- 
presents a period about 450 B.c., the middle 
layer a period about B.c. 1350-850, and the 
lowest layer of all a period about B.c. 1670. In 
a note to this extraordinary series of assump- 
tions, Mr. Petrie makes another assumption to 
the effect that the rate of deposit is, in Syria, 
five feet per century. It must be said in 
passing that there is no more fallacious plan 
of fixing the age of ancient towns than that 
based upon the rate of deposit, and it has 
been given up by scientific archeologists. In 
chapter iv., which treats of the identifica- 
tion of Tell el-Hesy with Lachish, Mr. Petrie’s 
statement that ‘‘there is good presumption that 
Tell el-Hesy should be Lachish ” is all the proof 
he can give to show that the two sites are 
identical! Having ‘‘settled” the outline of the 
history of Tell el-Hesy from its pottery and 
strata, Mr. Petrie constructs the history of 
the town chiefly from Bible sources, and goes 
on to assume that certain walls and stonework 
represent the work of Rehoboam, Jehoshaphat, 
Uzziah, Ahaz, and Manasseh; the reader will 
observe that there are no facts whatever given, 
and that the whole of chapter v. is a matter of 
pure conjecture. The plates which show the 
shapes of the various articles of pottery found 
at and near Tell el-Hesy are of interest, and in the 
hands of experts in pottery will be useful for com- 
——— purposes. As within one year Mr. Petrie 

as changed his opinion of the age of certain 
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The first line is uncertain ; apparently it con- 
tained the nomen, which might have been some 
| such barbarous name as ‘‘ Esistudeius,” the 
termination -eius being common in Cisalpine 
Gaul. Augusta is probably Augusta Preetoria 
in that district ; for the omission of Preetoria 
compare Ephem. Epigr., iii. n. 349, and the 
modern name Aosta. The absence of cognomen 
is notable. 

2. Rounded headline; 33 in. high, 20 in. 
broad ; letters 24 in. in line 1, 2 in. in lines 
2-4, 


‘ars found in Egypt, with which country he is | 
well acquainted, three or four times, and would 
now date them at about B.c. 1100 instead of 
3.c. 1660 as heretofore, students can hardly be 
expected to look upon the arbitrary dates which 
he assigns to certain vessels found in Syria, with 
which country he is not well acquainted, as 
ssessing any value beyond that of a mere 
opinion. Working theories are very useful 
things, but to be of any value they must have 
certain facts to support them ; and though fully 
admitting Mr. Petrie’s right as an excavator to 
formulate any theory he likes, we must at the hae 
same time protest against his habit of stating sa 7 
that certain objects belong to a certain period 7 
without attempting to show why he says so. 
When he talks about ‘‘ Amorite ” pottery and 
walls, he ought to tell his readers what the 
characteristics of such things are, and how he 
has found them out. In some respects ‘Tell 
el-Hesy’ is an improvement on his earlier 
works, but he has yet to learn that theory is 
not fact, and that assumption is not evidence. 









CIVVENTIVS 

GCCLACAPITO:: 
APROMILLEa!! : 
ADPF>IVLICLE | 


BaP | | 
Ip 


C. Iwventius C. (filius) Cla(udia tribu) Capito 
Apro, mil(es) leg(ionis) ii. ad. p. f., (centuria) 
Iwi Clementis a[n(norum) ?] al., stip(endio- 
rum) [a]vit. 

On Aprum in Thrace see above. 

3. Gable topped, broken below; 33 in. by 
24 in.; letters 24 in. in line 1, 2 in. lines 2 
and 3, 1din. line 4; the third line is faint, the 
whole lettering rather irregular 








ROMAN REMAINS AT CHESTER. 
I. 

THE exploration of the north city wall at 
Chester was resumed last September. The 
work, as before, was under the superintendence 
of the City Surveyor, but Mr. E. F. Benson, of 
King’s College, Cambridge, with a grant from 
the Craven Trustees, came to reside in Chester 
and lend personal aid. The results have been 
very satisfactory, consisting of the inscriptions 
given below and a large quantity of interest- 
ing carved stones, mostly sepulchral. It is also 
satisfactory to add that, thanks to the liberality 
of the Duke of Westminster, of the University of 
Oxford, and of other bodies and private indi- 
viduals, funds have so far held outthat it has been 
possible to examine all the north wall west of 
the North Gate which seems worth examining. 

The most interesting of the inscriptions which 
follow are those of the legio ii. adiutrix. Only 
three inscriptions of this legion had previously 
occurred in Britain, one (no doubt of an invalid) 
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at Bath and two at Lincoln. We know that the 

legion was in Britain with Agricola; what FRO\/TOCELE 
exactly caused its presence at Chester is un- A MILESLEG 
certain, but it clearly was there in force. It has IA D PFA N 











been well noted by Mr. Benson that almost all 
its inscriptions, so far as preserved, have a 
round headline at the top; it is to be hoped 
that further observations of sepulchral ornament 
may lead to further conclusions. The legion in 
question was recruited from the fleet about 
A.D. 70, and it may be noted that the “ birth- 


NoRVAAL 
NeiPguoig~ 


Q. Valerius Q(uinti) f(ilius) Cla(udia) Fro[n]to 
Celea, miles leg(ionis) ii. ad. p. f., annorum 
L. stipendior......0x ?... 


places” of many of tlie legionaries are probably 
**fictitious.”” This is pretty certainly the case 
with Aprum, in Thrace, and has been noted inci- 
dentally by Domaszewski (Rheinisches Musewn, 
1891, xlvi. 602), who, however, was not aware 
of the finds at Chester. 

I should add that I have seen all the stones 
myself, and have also had, for many of them, 
the advantage of Mr. Benson’s readings and of 
excellent squeezes from the City Surveyor, and 
photographs by Mr. J. H. Spencer, an amateur 
photographer who has generously helped us in 
this point. 

1. Broken above ; 34 in. high, 20 in. broad ; 
letters 23 in. 
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sieews ius C. fil(ius) Ser(gia tribu) Augusta, eques 


leg(ionas) i. ad(iutricis) p(iae) flidelis), an- | 
norum xawit., stipendiorum xiii. H(ic) s(itus) | 


es[t ?}. 


Celea is spelt as Pompeus for Pompeius, &c. 
(Seelmann, ‘ Aussprache,’ p. 238). The number 
of years lived is to be noted; this man can 
hardly have begun service n A.D. 70, but must 
have first served n the fleet or another legion. 

4. Round headline, broken below ; 28in. by 
26 in.; letters in line 1, 3$in.; in line 2, 3in.; 
in lines 3 and 4, 24 in. 
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G. Calventius G(aii) f(ilius) C.aud(ia) Celer 
Apro, mil(es) leg(ionis) ti. ad. p. f., (centwria) 





Vibi Cleme[ntis). 


5. Round headline ; 25in. by 25 in.; letters 
1f in.; last line uncertain. 
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G. Valerio Crispo vet(e)rano ex leg(ione) ii. 
ald. p. f.]. 

Obviously the man was not first enrolled in 
A.D. 70. 

6. Round headline ; 47 in. by 26 in.; letters 
2}in. by 2 in.; the three lines containing the 
name, &c., of the soldier have been chiselled 
completely out, presumably by the Roman 
builders. 


















LEG ‘il -AD-PF 

7METIFEROCIC 

ANNOR: X41 

STIPENDIORVM 

XIM-H E RES 

aowibde leg(iowis) i. ad. p. f., (centwria) Meti Fero- 
cis, annor(um) xaxi., stipendiorum xiti. 
Heres fac(iundum) curavit. 

7. Fragment, showing traces of round head- 
line ; 31 in. by 10 in.; letters in lines 1-4, 24 in.; 
in line 5, 2in.; not very legible, the second line 
being quite gone. 











The third line has been read differently, but 
I do not think there is any doubt on the matter. 

8. Fragment, broken above ; 22in. by 8in.; 
2-in. letters. 


| ADPF VIXN 
STIP Xm 
HSEPLT 
ae 
pecan miles leg. < ad. p. f., vixit an......stip. xtit. 


ic sepelit(us). 
F. HavERFIELD. 




















SALE. 

Messrs. CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 9th inst. the following. Drawings: E. 
Burne Jones, A Lament, 841. D. G. Rossetti, 
Lilith, 63/. C. Fielding, A Lake Scene, Cum- 
berland, 54J.; On the Sussex Downs, 77/. G. 
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Barret, A Classical River Scene, with peasants 
driving cattle and sheep, 691. J. M. W. Turner, 
The Sea, 791. S. Prout, Ratisbon Cathedral, 
73l.; Mayence, 162I. 


1011. Pictures: G. Mason, The Milkmaid, 1491. 
A. Moore, Pomegranates, 1151. D. G. Rossetti, 
Queen of Hearts, 231/.;- King René’s Honey- 
moon, 199/. C. Jacques, A Woody Landscape, 
with a shepherdess and sheep, 2411. J. Linnell, 
The Coming Storm, 3251. H. W. B. Davis, 
After Sunset, 138/. K. Halswelle, Highlands 
and Islands, 252). B. W. Leader, Dawn of an 
Autumn Day, 525/. The collections sold were 
those of Mr. J. H. Trist and Mr J. Dent. 








fine-Art Gossig, 

Sir F. Lerenron’s letter to the Times, 
appealing for aid to procure the removal of 
Alfred Stevens’s monument of the Duke of 
Wellington from the side chapel where it is 
stowed away, puts in a terse and telling way 
proposals which the Athenwum has frequently 
brought forward since the memorial was, owing 
to the obstinacy of Dean Milman, robbed of its 
crowning element. Over and over again we 
have pointed out the folly of the late dean’s 
objections to the introduction of an equestrian 
statue into a sacred edifice, and quoted ex- 
amples in Christian churches of many nations 
and ages. We wish the President’s effort every 
success, and, as the Cathedral clergy are more 
than willing to promote the transference of the 
monument tothe place where it was designed to 
be seen, we hope it may be done, and the 
equestrian statue—to be executed, we trust, by 
Mr. Onslow Ford—set on its summit, so that 
England’s debt to the great captain may at last 
be paid. 


Ir would be a great convenience for the 
visitors to the collection now attracting crowds 
to the Art Gallery at Guildhall—which is much 
the best gathering of the sort that has been 
made in the City—if the large, stiff, and heavy 
catalogue, costing sixpence, was replaced by a 
smaller and more handy edition, costing, as it 
might well do, twopence. The gallery deserves 
this reform, for it contains a larger proportion 
of really beautiful things than we remember to 
have met with elsewhere. Everybody ought to 
see again Mr. P. Graham’s masterpiece ‘A 
Spate in the Highlands’; Sir J. E. Millais’s 
‘Miss Nina Lehmann,’ ‘Christmas’ Eve,’ 
‘Sweetest Eyes,’ ‘Vale of Rest,’ ‘ Ophelia,’ 
‘Enemy sowing Tares,’ and ‘A Huguenot’; 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s ‘Claudio and Isabella’; 
Mr. L. Fildes’s ‘ A Casual Ward’; Mr. Watts’s 
‘Ophelia,’ ‘Love and Life,’ ‘Dr. Martineau,’ 
‘Paolo and Francesca,’ and ‘ Love and Death’; 
F. Walker’s ‘ The Old Gate’; Turner’s ‘ Wreck 
of the Minotaur,’ ‘ Arundel Chapel,’ lately at 
the Academy, ‘ Kilgarren Castle,’ ‘ Chateau of 
Rosenau,’ and ‘Sun rising in Vapour’; Lord 
Methuen’s Mabuse, ‘Virgin and Child Enthroned,’ 
and his Fra Angelico, ‘Death of the Virgin’; 
Lord Northbrook’s Lucas Van Leyden, and his 
‘Ecce Homo!’ J. Van Eyck’s ‘Madonna and 
Child’; the Duke of Rutland’s fine ‘ Portrait of 
a Man,’ attributed to Albert Diirer, and ‘The 
Duet,’ by Netscher; Mr. C. Weld-Blundell’s 
‘Virgin and Infant Christ,’ attributed to (but 
certainly not by) Meister Stephan of Cologne, 
and ‘ Madonna and Infant Christ,’ an undoubted 
J. Van Eyck; Mr. A. Gibbs’s famous ‘ Dutch 
Gentleman,’ a masterpiece of F. Hals; ‘A 
Landscape,’ by Both, lent by the executors of 
Mr. W. H. Smith ; the Duke of Wellington’s 
De Hoogh, ‘ Lady at her Toilet’; Lord Wan- 
tage’s Claude of Claudes, ‘The Enchanted 
Castle’; Lord Spencer’s ‘Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire,’ by Gainsborough, and ‘ Margaret 
Georgiana, born Poyntz, first Countess Spencer,’ 
by the same; the Duke of Devonshire’s 
‘Georgiana, born Spencer, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and her daughter, afterwards Countess 





T. S. Cooper, Summer, | 


961.; Winter, 87/.; In the Minster Marshes, | 
| Girl’), G. Mason, Mr. D. Murray, G. Romney, 





of Carlisle,’ by Reynolds; and ‘ Lady Elizabeth 
Foster, born Harvey, afterwards Duchess of 

Devonshire,’ by the same. Besides these there | 
are capital pictures by Mr. Burne Jones, Etty, | 
Van Goyen, Sir F. Leighton (‘A Juggling 


Mr. Alma Tadema, and D. G. Rossetti. 

A PRIVATE view of Mr. E. Long’s ‘‘ last great 
picture,” ‘The Parable of the Sower,’ was ap- 
pointed for Wednesday this week, and it is now 
open to the public at 25, Old Bond Street. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. have just ready 
for publication a new and revised edition of 
Prof. Mahaffy’s ‘Rambles and Studies in 
Greece,’ with an additional chapter on recent 
discoveries. 

THE next issue of the Antiquary deals with 
the threatened Wren Library of Lincoln cathe- 
dral church. Prof. Halbherr continues his 
illustrated account of excavations in Crete. The 
relation between archeology and photography 
is described by Mr. J. Romilly Allen. A full 
list of all the monumental brasses, or fragments 
of brasses, now in London museums is given by 
Mr. Andrew Oliver. A new departure in history 
is taken by a defence of Lord Grey of Wilton 
from the charge of treacherously massacring the 
surrendered garrison of the fort of Smerwick 
Bay, Ireland, in 1580. 

In the atrium of a Roman house recently 
excavated at the Pirezeus an unusually fine 
mosaic pavement has been laid bare, of which 
a large Medusa head occupies the centre. 
The head, 60 centimétres high, has abun- 
dant hair, and on the forehead two wings, 
like those of the petasus of Hermes, and is 
flanked by serpents. The inscription which 
runs round it is a reproduction of verses 
741-2 of the fifth book of the Iliad, describing 
the Medusa on the shield of Athena. In the same 
ruins was found a terra-cotta antefix bearing in 
the centre a Gorgoneum, but dissimilar from 
the above, as it is of savage and repulsive ap- 
pearance, with the tongue hanging out of the 
mouth. 








MUSIC 


—- 


THE WEEK. 


Sr. James’s Hat. — Philharmonic Concerts. 
Concerts. 


Tue programme of the third Philharmonic 
Concert on Thursday last week did not in- 
clude any novelties, and remarks upon it 
may therefore be brief. It commenced with 
the Overture in @ written for the society by 
Cherubino in 1815, the autograph of which, 
it seems, differs in many points of detail 
from the published version, which was per- 
formed at the Crystal Palace a few weeks 
ago (Athen. No. 3356). At any rate, the 
overture in either form is a fine work, the 
themes and general structure being tho- 
roughly characteristic of the Florentine com- 
poser. Herr Joachim played Max Bruch’s 
Violin Concerto in p minor, No. 3, but 
scarcely so well as at the Crystal Palace, his 
intonation in the finale being imperfect at 
times. The symphony was Schumann’s in 
c, known as No. 2; and the remaining 
orchestral items were Mr. Cowen’s suite, 
‘The Language of Flowers,’ and Weber’s 
Overture to ‘ Preciosa.’ Except in the suite, 
which was rendered with exquisite finish, it 
cannot be said that the playing of the 
orchestra was quite equal to that at the pre- 
ceding concert. Perhaps it was because of 
the splendid performances of Schumann’s 
work given from time to time at Sydenham, 
but certainly the rendering last week ap- 


Popular 





peared pointless and inexpressive, and in 


—— 
the accompaniments to Isolde’s ‘ Liebestod’ 
the nuances were not well observed. Madame 


_ Nordica displayed her versatility by singing 


this excerpt and the florid polacca “To sen 
Titania,” from ‘ Mignon,’ equally well. 

We have now to speak briefly of the last 
Saturday and Monday Popular Concerts of 
the season. As usual on these occasions, 
only familiar masterpieces were presented by 
favourite artists, so that formal record will 
suffice. On Saturday the concerted items 
were Mozart’s Quintet in pb, Beethoven’s 
‘Kreutzer’ Sonata, and four of Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dances for piano and violin. Mr, 
Leonard Borwick, the pianist of the after- 
noon, played No. 6 of Schubert’s so-called 
‘Momens Musicals,’ and repeated his ad- 
mirable performance of Mendelssohn’s Pre- 
lude in B flat, adding as an encore the scherzo 
from the same composer’s Sonata in B flat, 
one of the posthumous works published a 
quarter of a century ago, and now rarely 
heard. Miss Fillunger sang Schubert’s ‘ Die 
junge Nonne,’ and two Lieder by Brahms, 
acceptably. 

On Monday the instrumental programme 
consisted of Mozart’s Quintet in G minor; 
Max Bruch’s ‘ Kol Nidrei’ for violoncello, 
played, of course, by Signor Piatti; Bach’s 
Concerto in Dp minor for two violins, in 
which, as usual, Madame Néruda and 
Herr Joachim were the executants; Schu- 
mann’s Quintet in E flat, Op. 44, in which 
Miss Zimmermann was the pianist; and 
four other numbers of Brahms’s Hungarian 
Dances, in which Herr Joachim had the ad- 
vantage of Miss Fanny Davies’s accompani- 
ment. Concerning such a selection and the 
manner of performance there is nothing 
whatever to say. Mr. Plunket Greene in- 
fused remarkable expression into his well- 
selected vocal pieces, which included airs by 
Lully, Cornelius, and Schumann, as well as 
Felix Semon’s ‘ Magyar Song.’ If the season 
has been less profitable than usual in a sub- 
stantial sense, the falling off is easily to be 
accounted for, and on the other hand it has 
been above the average in musical interest. 
Mr. Chappell has afforded his audiences 
more variety in the selection of his artists, 
and the proportion of novelties has been 
greater, the new clarinet works of Brahms 
being, of course, the most important addi- 
tions to the repertory. 








Riusical Gossiy, 


THE thirty-sixth series of the Crystal Palace 
Saturday concerts is drawing to a close, the per- 
formance on Saturday afternoon being the last 
but one of the present season. The programme 
did not include any absolute novelties, but, at 
the same time, the majority of the items were 
unfamiliar. This remark does not, of course, 
apply to the symphony, Haydn’s in p, No. 7 of 
the Salomon set, which is performed, perhaps, 
more frequently than any of its companions. 
The most remarkable feature of the afternoon 
was the rendering of Tschaikowsky’s Piano- 
forte Concerto in B flat minor by Mr. Frederic 
Lamond, the young Scottish executant, who 
seems to have made fresh progress every time 
he appears. It was an exceedingly powerful 
interpretation of a very difficult work, rich im 
thematic ideas, but not altogether satisfactory 
as to form, and essentially virtuoso music. Mr. 
Arthur Hervey’s Concert Overture in & was first 
performed at St. James’s Hall, November 21st, 
1890 ; but it made a greater effect at the Crystal 
Palace. Expressive’in its themes, richly scored, 
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and thoroughly modern in treatment, the over- 
ture shows conspicuous ability, and more will 
be expected from the same source. Svendsen’s 
picturesque ‘‘ episode ” for orchestra, ‘The Car- 
nival at Paris,’ completed the list of instru- 
mental items. Signorina Gambogi was heard to 
advantage in airs by Verdi and Jomelli. 

We are pleased to learn that Madame Albani, 
Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley 
have been engaged for the performance of 
‘Judas Maccabeeus’ at the Crystal Palace on 
June 25th. For many years these four artists 
constituted our finest oratorio quartet ; but of 
late they have rarely been heard in combination. 


Ir is unfortunate, though not surprising, that 
the proposition to give memorial performances 
of the late Goring Thomas’s ‘ Nadeshda’ at 
Drury Lane has fallen through. The cost and 
trouble of preparing an elaborate work for 
merely one or two occasions would have been 
too great, and it is now proposed to give a con- 
cert of the lamented composer’s works later in 
the season. 

An agreeable chamber concert was given by 
Mr. Edgar Hulland at the Steinway Hall on 
Friday last week. The concert-giver was joined 
by Mr. F. Weist Hill in Beethoven’s ‘ Kreutzer’ 
Sonata for piano and violin, and by Mr. W. E. 
Whitehouse in Grieg’s Sonata in a minor for 
piano and violoncello, Op. 36. The rest of the 
instrumental programme consisted of piano, 
violin, and violoncello solos; and songs were 
contributed by Mrs. Helen Trust and Mr. 
Arthur Taylor. 

Tue financial report of the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany is unsatisfactory ; but the reasons may be 
easily explained. The principal troupe con- 
tinues to meet with support ; but the company’s 
speculations in light opera proved disastrous, a 
circumstance in which musicians will find little 
cause for regret. 


We have hitherto refrained from making any 
comment on the extraordinary statement of Sir 
Charles Halle, which has caused much excite- 
ment in musical circles, to the effect that he has 
“done more for English music than any other 
musician in the land,” because in all probability 
he has been misunderstood. Of course Mr. 
Riseley had no difficulty in showing that he at 
Bristol and Mr. Manns at the Crystal Palace 
have produced a far larger number of English 
works than Sir Charles Halle. But if by ‘‘ Eng- 
lish music ” he meant ‘‘ music in England ” his 
claim would at any rate be open to argument. 


Dr. Spark, of Leeds, has in preparation a 
volume of musical reminiscences, which he pro- 
poses to publish by subscription. Amongst 
other matters of musical interest it deals with 
the Leeds Festivals. It is expected to be com- 
pleted at an early date. 


Tue first performance of Wagner’s ‘Tann- 


hiuser ’ at Lyons last week came to a premature 
conclusion. Although some portions were ap- 
plauded, the opera was received with growing 
disfavour, and the interruptions during Tann- 
hauser’s recital of his pilgrimage caused the 
tenor, M. Jourdain, to be taken suddenly ill, 
and the remainder of the work was not given, 
with the exception of the final chorus. 


THE Dresdener Zeitung notices a curious inci- 
dent of the forthcoming performance of Mas- 
senet’s ‘Werther’ at Weimar. Herr Giessen, 
the son of the Leipzig Reichsgerichtsrath, who 
has been engaged to take the part of Werther 
in the opera, is a great-nephew of the actual 
Lotte. He is popularly called ‘‘ Buff,” as Lotte 
was also called ; and he will have to make love 
upon the stage to the representative of his own 
great-aunt. 








CONCERTS, &c., NEXT WEEK. 


Wen. Royal Artillery Band Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
Tuvrs, Concert in Aid of St. David's Welsh Church, Paddington, 8, St. 
George’s Rifles’ Hall. 
Sar, Westminster Orchestral Society’s Chamber Concert 8, West- 
minster Town Hall. 
— Mr. Manns’s Benefit Concert, 3, Crystal Palace. 
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DRAMA 


——- 


A Biographical Chronicle of the English 
Drama, 1559-1642. By Frederick Gard 
Fleay, M.A. 2 vols. (Reeves & Turner.) 

Wir the publication of these volumes Mr. 
Fleay completes his task of supplying a 
history of the Shakspearean drama and 
stage. It may be doubted whether a con- 
tribution to the early dramatic -history of 
any country more valuable and important 
has been made by an individual. In the 
‘Life of Shakespeare,’ the ‘Chronicle His- 
tory of the London Stage,’ and the ‘ Bio- 
graphical Chronicle of the English Drama’ 
is included all accessible information as to 
the plays and players in the most important 
epoch of dramatic history. Very far from 
a mere compilation are these volumes. Mr. 
Fleay has studied all accessible literature 
upon his subject with the patient and 
scrupulous fidelity of a herald, and has 
noted every reference or indication by means 
of which the date of production or the secret 
of authorship can be tested. A fine and an 
important labour has been accomplished 
with exemplary piety and zeal. This is 
high praise, and it is ungrudgingly be- 
stowed. 

It is a misfortune for the student that 
Mr. Fleay’s method is confused and confus- 
ing; it is a serious drawback from Mr. 
Fleay’s services that his indignation and 
his sense of personal importance have 
obtained a complete conquest over his judg- 
ment and his taste. 

With all their conspicuous merits Mr. 
Fleay’s books remain rather mémoires pour 
servir than available works of reference. 
The period they cover and the literature 
with which they deal must be a subject of 
constant study to the majority of scholars. 
With every inducement and wish to use 
them, and with the habit of keeping them 
constantly in closest propinquity for pur- 
poses of reference, we own to turning nine 
times out of ten to books of inferior 
authority and value. To master Mr. Fleay’s 
system so as to be able to turn his labours 
to profitable account is as hard a task as 
mastering the rudiments of a science, and 
can only be accomplished by those with 
the memory and opportunities of youth. 
Estimable as we hold this latest contribu- 
tion, we do not know whether the task is 
harder to read or to refer. As regards 
difficulties in the way of reading, all is dis- 
cursive, unmethodical or, in a sense, over 
methodical, disjointed. When approaching 
interest, a reference to another heading or 
another book perplexes and annoys. Mr. 
Fleay’s object in most cases is to save 
space—a fairly laudable purpose, though 
few would have grudged him an extra 
volume or two. The French book of 
Parfaict Fréres, which corresponds most 
nearly to his own, occupies fifteen volumes, 
apart from what may be regarded as 
supplements. Genest’s compilation, which 
begins practically where Mr. Fleay leaves 
off, and is less elaborate in scheme, extends 
to ten. If economy of space were necessary 
it would be obtained at a cheaper rate by 
an abridgment of the conjecture, of which 
there is a superabundance. Ingenious is 
much of this, and it is based on observation 
which, even when its nature is not indicated, 





is entitled to respect. It remains conjecture 
after all, and does not always satisfy the 
author himself, who more than once finds 
himself compelled to abandon the ground he 
formerly occupied. This he does with a 
passably good grace, but why have it to do 
at all? Of the volumes of conjecture that 
have been written upon disputed readings 
in Shakspeare what is the practical out- 
come? Gallons of ink have been spilt with 
the simple result that the reader of a 
variorum edition is maddened by the sug- 
gestions given at the foot of the page. 
A few readings have, perhaps, been ac- 
cepted, the most plausible and popular 
being not seldom those of least authority. 
Again and again, however, the pursuit of 
philology and the augmented knowledge of 
local dialects have proved that the word dis- 
cussed and questioned was the best that 
could have been employed. The elision 
from these volumes of speculations which 
are likely never to be answered would have 
furnished ample space for a more intelli- 
gible system. Another grave fault is the 
amount of repetition. Mr. Fleay has appa- 
rently a bad memory, and says things again 
and again. Jarticularly annoying is this 
when in purely personal matters, to which 
the reader is wholly indifferent, he repeats 
in all but identical words chiding or com- 
plaint, the very existence of which in a work 
of scholarship is an offence. His system of 
classification is in itself perplexing. A close 
alliance no doubt existed between Middleton 
and W. Rowley, but it is troublesome to 
have to seek Rowley under Middleton, even 
though it be conceded that the relation 
between the two was only less close than that 
between Beaumont and Fletcher. An index 
of plays is furnished, but this even is diffi- 
cult. Take an example. We seek for 
‘The Fair Maid of the Exchange,’ and find 
opposite it the information ‘Anon. 295*.” 
There is a p. 295 in each volume. We 
turn to the first, and, finding the heading 
Heywood, assume we are right. The only 
plays of Heywood’s mentioned on this page 
are ‘ Fortune by Land and Sea,’ by Heywood 
and W. Rowley, and ‘The Fair Maid of the 
West.’ At p. 295 in the second volume 
there is nothing bearing on the play in 
question. Ultimately it is discovered that 
the reference is to the number of the play 
in a list of anonymous plays. When grasped 
this system is not inconvenient. Surely, 
however, an indication of the method might 
be put at the head of the index. 

Mr. Fleay delivers his decisions in no 
uncertain voice. Whenclassing as anonymous 
‘The Fair Maid of the Exchange,’ which 
appears in the two existing collections 
of Heywood, he simply says, ‘ Attri- 
buted, by guess apparently, to Heywood 
(? because he wrote ‘The Fair Maid of the 
West’), but published without name of 
author.” His reasons for depriving Hey- 
wood of the authorship follow. It would 
be well, however, in so doing to say that 
Langbaine, to whom we owe much, and 
who is practically our earliest authority, 
writes: ‘I question, notwithstanding Mr. 
Kirkman has ascrib’d it to our Author, 
whether it be his, since his Name is not 
prefixt, neither does the Stile or Oeconomy 
resemble the rest of his Labours.” Kirk- 
man’s Catalogue, 1671, is responsible for the 
error, if such there be. It is an important 
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and inaccessible list, and should be re- 
printed. 

Among anonymous plays Mr. Fleay 
numbers ‘Titus Andronicus,’ which he | 


‘fears’? is Marlow; ‘The Merry Devil of 
Edmonton,’ which he believes to have been 
originally called ‘Sir John Oldcastle,’ and 
to have been written by Drayton for the 
Chamberlain’s men before December, 1597 ; 
‘Locrine,’ which he assigns to Peele; ‘The 
Parracide,’ of the credit for which he deprives 
Glapthorne; and ‘The Faithful Friends,’ 
taken away from Beaumont and Fletcher 
and assigned to Daborne. If we accept his 
judgments, an all but entire revision of the 
drama will be necessary, and our editions 
of dramatists will have to be recast. 

In the matter of complaint and arraign- 
ment it might have been hoped that Mr. 
Fleay would have made some effort at im- 
provement. Counsel, at least, has not been 
wanting. By this he is incapable of profit- 
ing. We must, it is clear, take him for 
what he is—a man who in his dislikes and 
feuds loses all sense of proportion as well 
as of more important things. It is painful 
to read him. His opening passage is an 
attack upon J. O. Halliwell, whose name is 
to him what a red rag is toa bull. A volume 
is not needed to disclose that Halliwell’s 
‘Dictionary of Old English Plays’ is a work 
of little authority and value. Every student 
has known this for years. When Mr. Fleay, 
continuing the attack, says that Halliwell’s 
‘‘book has hitherto been accepted as our 
chief work of reference on this important 
subject,” he is carried away. Who has so 
used it or regarded it? After glancing 
through it we saw it was of no account, 
and though needing a book of the class as 
much, perhaps, as any one, we put it on 
one side as useless. Itisnot Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillips alone who suffers, nor even Payne 
Collier, whose iniquities are too serious for 
comment. Mr. A. H. Bullen comes in for 
constant censure. The phrases Mr. Bullen 
employed concerning an unhappy ‘“ con- 
jecture ” of Mr. Fleay’s provoke comparisons 
between him and Mrs. Malaprop, while of 
societies and others Mr. Fleay does not 
trust himself to speak. A note on p. 373 
of the second volume brings the colour 
into the face of a man with the interest and 
dignity of literature at heart. 

We had hoped by what had been pre- 
viously said to raise Mr. Fleay to a higher 
estimate of the dignity of letters. Books of 
squabbles rarely endure, whereas those that 
are written in a spirit of gentleness and 
appreciation take permanent place. Haz- 
litt’s venom is extracted from his collected 
works, and the savagery of Ritson has 
confined his books tothe shelves of collectors. 
On the other hand, the ‘ History of English 
Poetry’ of Thomas Warton, though a work 
out of date and now of insignificant import- 
ance, will be read with delight so long as 
the love of English poetry continues. Like 
the preceding volumes of the series, the 
two volumes now printed are delightful in 
all typographical respects. 





Histoire Anecdotique des Marionnettes Mo- 
dernes. Par Lemercier de Neuville. (Paris, Cal- 
mann Lévy. )—Upon the theatres of marionettes 
at Nohant, under the charge of George Sand and 
Maurice Sand, upon the scatological extrava- 
gances of the Théatre de la Rue de la Santé, 





| 
| 








and upon his own dealings with pupazzi, M. | audience. 


Lemercier de Neuville writes with authority. 
His volume is recommended in a sparkling in- 
troduction by M. Jules Claretie. It is only to 
be regretted that the author has sought to give a 
show of erudition on the subject of marionettes 
in general, and that in these respects what he 
says is inadequate and inaccurate. In English he 
flounders sadly. We know no such thing as a 
‘* puppet schow,” either as the name of a theatre 
of marionettes or that of the névropaste or show- 
man. We are not aware that the term droll is 
used to describe a puppet. We doubt whether 
the name Riner is that of an Englishman, and 
are sure that Byron never said, ‘‘ Who loves 
not puppets is no fit tolive.” In other respects 
the volume is capable of improvement. 








THE WEEK. 


SHAFTESBURY.-—‘ The Maelstrém,’ a Drama in Four Acts. 
By Mark Melford. 
STRaND.—‘ Niobe (all Smiles),’ a Mythological Comedy in 


Three Acts. By H. and EK, Paulton. 


In ‘The Maelstrom’ Mr. Melford supplies | 


an uncouth and grotesquely powerful play, 
which, on its first production in London, 
encountered a turbulent reception, and is 
not likely to retain a hold on the stage. 
Not altogether a novelty is it, having been 
given on the 16th of March, 1891, at 
Southampton, and since then played, we are 
told, in other country towns. Its subject is 
ill chosen. Plays that deal with dementia 
are ticklish matters. Hercules Furens was, 
of course, a favourite subject in Greece and 
in Rome. Shakspeare has given us the mad- 
ness of Lear, and Fletcher the ‘ Mad Lover.’ 
Lear is, however, the only madman that 
has held possession of the stage, and his 
madness comes, it may be held, as much as a 
release from suffering as an augmentation 
of it. Mr. Melford shows us, meanwhile, 
an innocent and estimable man subject to 
recurrent attacks of homicidal mania, who 
espouses, not without treachery, a young 
girl. The heroine, who accepts the match 
with reluctance, is unaware of the peril she 
encounters. When told of it by a former 
lover, she insists upon deserting her husband, 
and escapes in a fashion that leaves him to 
believe her dead. These circumstances are 
not calculated to bring repose to disordered 
wit, and the hero has naturally a serious 
attack. By good fortune, however, it is the 
villain who becomes the victim, and is 
throttled while warders from Broadmoor are 


| 














| 
} 


| 


striving vainly to force an entry into the | 


house. 
the heroine, accepting meekly an assurance 
of his death unsupported by any testimony 
or evidence, contracts second nuptials with 
a former lover. She is living in moderate 
comfort when her husband, who has escaped 
from the asylum, steals on her solitude. He 
is worn, footsore, dishevelled, unkempt, but 
sane. Her fears for her own life and for that 
of her child are unfounded. How much he 
has wronged her becomes more evident to 
him than it is to the public. 
expresses in handsome terms his regret for 
whathe has done, and, seeing that the existence 
of two husbands places her in difficult cireum- 
stances, commits suicide. This is all silly and 
impossible. The piece, none the less, though 
crude, is not without vitality. One or two 
scenes are strong, and there is some genuine 
passion. Mr. Melford’s performance of 
the hero was rough, and yet not deficient 
in power. Still the indications of mad- 
ness perplexed rather than enlightened the 


After her husband’s incarceration | 


Miss Olga Brandon played 
superbly in a thankless part; anal Mr, 
H. Reeves Smith, Mr. Beauchamp, My, 
Garthorne, and Miss Decima Moore did their 
best to avoid a fiasco. 

The story of Niobe, turned by the anger 
of the gods into a statue which eye 
summer regained partial sense of calamj 


' lends itself more naturally than that af 


Galatea to the purpose of the provider of 
extravaganza. After a sleep through up. 
counted centuries the statue, still intact, js 
disentombed, and passes for a brief while 
into the care of a prosperous bourgeois, 
Accidental application of electricity rouseg 
the marble into life, the supposed statue 
steps off its pedestal, and in the warmth 
of its gratitude for the restoration of lif 
heaps its liberator, a married man, with 
compromising attentions. How a subject 
such as this could be worked is easily seen, 
Against the innocence of the statue is pitted 
the jealousy of the wife. Conscious, too, 


| that the monstrous story he has to tell will 


win no credit, the unfortunate bourgeois, 
who dares not hastily free himself from the 
encumbrance, is driven from lie to lie, 
Amusing if somewhat prolix scenes result, 
there is some not too happy equivoke, and 
the whole is received with warm applause. 

A complete surrender to the demands of 
the dramatist is, of course, exacted from the 
public, since a being ignorant of every his- 
toric event since the birth of Homer, of 
which, however, she may have heard in one 
of her occasional awakenings, speaks per- 
fect English. No genuine difficulty is 
experienced in making the required conces- 
sions, and the whole, though too long and 
stupid at points, is fairly entertaining. For 
the complete success of the performance the 
Niobe of Miss Beatrice Lamb was princi- 
pally responsible. This character could 
not have been more effectively or con- 
scientiously played. Mr. Paulton as the 
hero, Mr. Forbes Dawson, and Mr. George 
Hawtrey also took part in a moderately 
competent interpretation. 


sania 








Dramatic Gossip. 


A CHEAP condensed edition of Mr. Joseph 
Hatton’s pleasant chronicles of Mr. J. L. Toole’s 
reminiscences is in the press. It will be pub- 
lished next month by Messrs. Routledge & 
Sons, with an extra chapter and a portrait of 
the lively hero of ‘ Walker, London.’ 

Mr. Prvero’s comedy ‘The Magistrate’ was 
revived at Terry’s Theatre on Wednesday, with 
Mr. Terry as Posket, Mr. Mackintosh as Col. 


| Lukyn, Miss Annie Hill as Beatie, and Miss 


He repents, | 





Fanny Brough as Agatha. 

Mr. JosepH Comyns Carr is engaged upon 
an adaptation of ‘Le Mort d’Arthur,’ from Sir 
Thomas Mallory, for Mr. Irving. 

THE management of the Court Theatre has 
now passed into the hands of Mr. Arthur Chud- 
leigh, who will reopen the house with a triple 
bill towards the close of the month. In this 
the ‘Pantomime Rehearsal’ will retain a place. 
Mr. Gilbert’s ‘Rosencrantz and Guildenstern’ 
will also be given, with Mr. Weedon Grossmith 
as Hamlet, and Mr. Brandon Thomas as King. 








To CorRESPoNDENTS.—B. P.—H. L.—A. M. C.—F. H.—- 
A. H.—J. W.—M. C. D.—Esligh.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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HOSPITALS AND ASYLUMS OF THE WORLD: 


THEIR ORIGIN, HISTORY, CONSTRUCTION, ADMINISTRATION, MANAGEMENT, AND LEGISLATION. 
By HENRY C. BURDETT. 
Vols, I, and II., super-royal 8vo. 90s. 
Vol. I.—ASYLUMS: History and Administration. Vol. Il.—ASYLUM CONSTRUCTION, with Plans and Bibliography. 


From the Times, January 14, 1892.—‘‘ The work cannot fail to be of the utmost interest to all who are practically concerned with hospitals and asylums, and its value as an 
exhaustive work of reference is indisputable,” 


MANUAL OF CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. 


By RUDOLF VON WAGNER. 


Second English Edition, Translated and Edited by WM. CROOKES, F.R.S., from the Thirteenth Enlarged German Edition, as remodelled by 
Dr. FERDINAND FISCHER. With 596 Engravings, royal 8vo, 32s. 


COOLEY’S CYCLOPAIDIA OF PRACTICAL RECEIPTS. 


AND COLLATERAL INFORMATION IN THE ARTS, MANUFACTURES, PROFESSIONS,*AND TRADES, 
INCLUDING MEDICINE, PHARMACY, HYGIENE, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Edited by W. NORTH, M.A, Camb. F.C.S, 
Seventh Edition, much Enlarged. With 371 Engravings, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 27, 2s, 














CARPENTER ON THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. 
Edited by Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Seventh Edition, With 800 Engravings in the Te: + and 21 Plates, 8vo, cloth, 26s.; half-calf, 30s 








MANUAL of BOTANY, including the Structure, | A SYSTEM of INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By 


Classification, Properties, Uses, and Functions of Plants. By ROBERT BENTLEY, WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ph.D. F.R.8., Professor of Chemistry in University College, 
Professor of Botany in King’s College, London. Fifth Edition. With 1,178 Engravings, London. With Engravings, 8vo. 15s. 
crown 8vo. 15s, By the SAME AUTHOR, 


TO ae 
‘ . ., | ELEMENTARY SYSTEMATIC CHEMISTRY, for 
(CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY ) or, Chemistry in 1ts the Use of Schools and Colleges. With Engravings, 360 pp. small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. ; or 
Applications to Arts and Manufactures, Edited by CHAS. ED. GROVES, F.R.S., and interleaved, 5s, 6d. 
WM. THORP, B.8c. Vol. I. FUEL. By E. J. MILLS, D.Sc, F.R.S., and F. J. 
ROWAN, C.E. With more than 600 Illustrations, royal 8vo. 30s, 


BLOXAM’S CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC and 
ORGANIC. With Experiments. Edited by J. M. THOMSON, Professor of Chemistry 


PARKES’ MANUAL of PRACTICAL HYGIENE. in King’s College, London, and ARTHUR G. BLOXAM, Demonstrator of Chemistry in 


y ic , Cirencester. Seventh Edition. ith 282 . 
Edited by J. LANE NOTTER, M.D., Professor of Military Hygiene in the Army a Agricultural College, Cirencester. Seven ition. With 282 Engravings 
Medical School. Eighth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 10 Plates and 103 By the SAME AUTHOR, 


Wood Engravings, 8vo. 18s. 
a cama ‘LABORATORY TEACHING; or, Progressive 
PR ACTIC AL A MBU L ANCE T ABLET Ss. By Exercises in Practical Chemistry. Fifth Edition. With 89 Engravings, crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


SIDNEY PARTRIDGE, M.D, Examiner and Lecturer to the St. John’s Ambulance 
WATTS’ CHEMISTRY. (Based on Fownes’ Manual.) 


Association. With Engravings, ls. 
Edited by WM. A. TILDEN, D.Sc. F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Mason College, 
Birmingham. 





HEADACHES: their NATURE, CAUSES, and) INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Second Hidition, Crown 8vo. 88, 6d. 
Women and Children, Fourth Baition, much pod With Begravings, wate ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 
& 


ws (ILINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of the} OUTLINES of ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By H. 


URINARY ORGANS. By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, Consulting Surgeon and FORSTER MORLEY, M.A. DSc., Joint Editor of Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry. 


Emeritus Professor of Clinical Surgery, University College Hospital. Eighth Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, _— 


Revised and Enlarged. With 121 Engravings, 8vo. 10s. 6d. = 
ae PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY and QUALITATIVE 
ANALYSIS. Specially adapted for Coll d Schools. By FRANK CLOWES, D.Sc., 
A MANUAL of NURSING, MEDICAL and SUR- ous of pw owrwoed os Calvan Colleen, ‘ween Fifth Edition. With 57 
GICAL. By C. J. CULLINGWORTH, M.D. F.R.C.P., Obstetric Physician to St. | Engraving», post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Thomas’s Hospital. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. | By the SAME AUTHOR and J. BERNARD COLEMAN, F.1.C. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, for 
SH ORT MAN UAL for MONTHLY NURSES. Colleges and Schools. With 83 Engravings, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Revised by M. A. ATKINSON, Matron of the General Lying-in Hospital, Lambeth. 


Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. : . 
— | PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including ANALYSIS. 
By JOHN E. BOWMAN. Edited by CHARLES L. BLOXAM, Professor of Chemistry 
A MANUAL for HOSPIT AL NURSES and others in King’s College, London. Kighth Edition. With 90 Engravings, feap. 8vo. 5e. 6d. 
ENGAGED in ATTENDING on the SICK. By EDWARD J. DOMVILLE, Surgeon to joanna 
the Devon and Exeter Hospital. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. HANDBOOK of VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS - or 
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NV 0 be tape eset —_——- he ——— — fad Mearare, applied to Liquide 
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Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, 
MARSTON & COMPANY beg to 
state that in consequence of the ex- 
ceptional demand from all parts 
of the world for ‘ SPURGEON’S 
MESSAGES to the MULTITUDE, 
the publication is unavoidably post- 
poned until Tuesday, the 26th vnst. 


The JOURNEY of LIFE. By the 


Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LIGHT: and PEACE: Sermons and 
Addresses. By H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D., Principal of 
Cheshunt College. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“One of the finest contributions to sermon literature which 
this generation has received.”—British Weekly. 








NEW VOLUME IN THE ‘QUEEN'S PRIME 
MINISTERS” SERIES. 


The EARL of DERBY. By George 


SAINTSBURY. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [Ready on the 21st, 


By J. A. FROUDE, D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 


The EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, D.C.L. With Pho- 
—P Portrait. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


“There is something in Mr. Froude’s account even of 
these years which will be new to Lord Beaconsfield’s admirers 
as well as to his critics, and will contribute to the final 
estimate of his place in the annals of our generation.” 

Limes (Leader). 


CONSTANTINE, the LAST 
EMPEROR OF THE GREEKS. 


The Conquest of Constantinople by the Turks (.p, 1453) ; 
after the latest Historical Researches. 


By CHEDOMIL MIJATOVICH, 
Formerly Servian Minister at the Court of St. James. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. gilt top, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HOW to WRITE a GOOD PLAY. 

By FRANK ARCHER. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

“‘Asa record and criticism of past productions the book 
has real value.”—Atheneum, 








AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The LADY of FORT ST. JOHN. 


By M. H. CATHERWOOD, Author of ‘The Romance 
of Dollard.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


EUNICE ANSCOMBE. By Mrs. 
J. E. H. GORDON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“* A sober and sensible story.” —Atheneum. 





LOW’S ONE-SHILLING SERIES. 
Uniform with RUDYARD KIPLING’S Tales. 
NEW VOLUMES, demy 8vo. picture covers, 1s. each. 
The VISITORS’ BOOK; or, Sketches 
in a Swiss Hotel. By ‘‘IGNOTUS.” 


“* Admirable in every way; full of quiet trenchant humour 
and observation.”— World. 


MARRIED by PROXY. By a “New 
HUMOURIST.” 
“* Not often can so much hearty laughter be got out of a 
ook as is excited by a perusal of ‘ Married by Proxy.’” 
Glasgow Herald. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


IN SILK ATTIRE. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
2s. 6d. 
Being the New Volume in the Uniform and Cheap Revised 
Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Novels. 


London : 
SAMpPson Low, Marston & Company, Limited, 
St. Duustan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 





“That delightful repository of forgotten lore, 
NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


“Thatuseful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review. 


©‘ When found, make a note of.””—CAPTAIN CUTTLE, 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of all 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, dc. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Original Communications and 
Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLE- 


LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 


of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of EcCLESIASTICAL History, ToPo- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL History, Mis- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors, 








Catalogues. OUR 
LLIS & ELVkEy 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. ’ 
PART I. of GENERAL CATALOGUE (A—() J comsaining 
Now ready, price 1s. WERNAI 
Subscription for the Catalogue, complete in Five Parts, 3s, 6g, NT ii 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. poy 





——~ Bast Presid 
MAGGS, Bookseller, 159, Church - stregt fivcToRs f 

° digs bees Green, London, W. ’ 
CATALOGUE (52 pp.) of Better-Class SECOND-HAND BOOKS free oy 
application. Specialities, Well-Bound Works, America, Antiquarian 
Australia, Curious, Early Printed, Heraldry, Standard First Editions’ 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Doyle, Phiz, Illustrated Books generally, ' 

Libraries Purchased. 
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OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

ar supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 


ee 
pst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS 

including Dickens, Thack . Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus| 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. The largex 
and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catal 1 
issued Monthly and sent post free on application. Books Bough 
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Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. I, AB 

RARE BOOKS, MEZZOTINTS, AUTOGRAPHS, 
Annu 

BROWNE & BROWNE'S 

CATALOGUE for APRIL . 
Now ready. The BAHIR 
ithe JEWS o 
Post free on application. ithe BRESLA 
103, Grey-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. oeetag 
a ATT yTT 7 e HISTOR 
VEN TE PUBLIQUE de CINQ GRANDESByptiocra: 
TAPISSERIES FLAMANDES ANCIENNES, MARDI, 2 Maj van Mane 
1892, au Presbytére de Saint-Martin, a Liege, Belgique. kRITICAL } 
NEUBAU 
YEOLOGICAL COLLECTION FOR SALBJ Bie tex 


containing about 1,000 Specimens stratigraphically arran; 
named. Also a smaller Collection of Minerals and Shells, for the mog§M0TES and I 
art mounted and named. The specimens are good and in perfect con§ —The Pro 


ition. Especially suitable for a public institution. May be seen by The Work 
appointment.—Communications to be addressed Mrs. Henry Muis,§ the Ten T 
Etwall, Derby. The Mand 
aaa two Mode 
Communit 





G ENUINE Antique tall Oak Case Grandfather's 
J Brass-Face CLOCK ; also old Oak Corner Cupboard, Table, anj 
In good preservation, 


Dower Chest. Each article over a century old. 





and carved. Price 10 Guineas the lot. Full particulars forwarded. 
Apply Lavy, Cromwell House, Morton, near Northallerton, Yorkshire. he ] 
UTOGRAPHS.—WANTED to PURCHASE§ ZULEU 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS or MSS. of Royal, Literary. and other Historic 
Celebrities. Also Exchange with other Collectors desired.—Addresff English 
W. W. Cappve.t, Clayton Vale House, Manchester. ‘Bustin 





* 
YWO HUNDRED and FIFTY POUNDS’ WORTHB.t4 ba. 
BOOKS WANTED to meet actual orders. List, with Baker! najorit f 

ue (free, 2d. refunded to buyers), exploring Ol yority oO 


Epicurean Catal . 
Books. —Baxen (largest Bookshop in City), John Bright-street, Birfublisher re 
mingham. ) Copies. 





TI.0 BOOKSELLERS and LIBRARIANS 
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T am willing to give a fancy price for a eee of an: 
ull 


Violin not catalogued in my work ‘De Fidiculis Bibliographia,’ pu’ 

lished by Griffith, Farran & ‘Co., or for any Work that I have thereig By EDG 

stated not to be in my own library. EDWARD HERON ALLEN, § « » The fi 
Care of Griffith, Farran & Co., Limited, Newbery House, Chari a ne Hr 

Cross-road, London, W.C. ults of cri 





UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WINTER RESORT, 
Dry. invigorating air. BOARD and RESIDENCE offered in § 
Private Family. Sheltered central position. Close to Common, threq 
minutes’ from §.E. 2 Station. —R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road 
Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


(CHISLEHURST (near the Railway Station, an 
me ged situated opposite Bickley Park).—TO BE LET, for 
residue of Lease red), 2 SUPERIOR RESIDEN(C 

with spacious and =f Reception and Billiard Rooms, Nine 
Dressing Rooms, Stabling, Lodge Entrance, Glass Houses, &c., and 
the adjuncts of a Gentleman’s first-class establishment, surrounded 
143 acres of (eres charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture. Original rent, 36v/. per annum. N 
remium.—Detailed particulars, &c., may be had at Inglewood, Chisle 
urst, Kent; or from Mr. Davin J. Cuarrett, of 29a (corner of), Lincoln! 
Inn-tields and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the property. 
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HORT CATECHISM of ENGLISH CHURC 
HISTORY. By WILLIAM THYNNE LYNNE, B.A. F.R.AS. Pri 
One Penny. 
“It has as a prefatory note the approval of the Rev. W. L. é 
M.A., Rural Dean of Southwark, and we can only say that such 3) 
proval seems to us to be thoroughly well deserved.”—Family Churchma 





G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane. A 
T EACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY 0 
SHILLING BOOKS. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY ] 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arrang 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giv 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on Englis! 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES an 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short ex 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Secon 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in whi 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


3. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testamet 
Originally written for the popular monthly ete Youth 
Age, these short expository Essays are now collected intoa yolu 
illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho} 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the 
Scriptures. 








Published by George Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, E 
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OURNAL of the INSTITUTION of 


QUENCY. 


P, 
bd. \ENTAL INVEST PIGATIONS of ALTERNATE 
Buexander Siemens, 
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EAFNESS : its Treatment by Massage (Hom- 
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The COMPOSITION of GENESIS. 


By EDGAR FRIPP, B.A. 
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besults of criticism as applied to the Mosaic books. 
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Leeds Mercury. 


“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary chronicle 
of the period with which it deals, and a cbronicle put together 
with as much skill as taste and discrimination. The intorma- 
tion given about notable people of the past is always interest- 
ing and often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some new 
light on the individuality of the person to whom it refers.” 

Liverpool Daily Post. 


‘It is in characters so sterling and admirable as this that 
the real strength of a nation lies...... The public will find in the 
book reading which, if light and easy, is also full of interest 
and suggestion......We suspect that writers for the daily and 
weekly papers will find out that it is convenient to keep these 
volumes of handy size, and each having its own index, extend- 
ing the one to 20 the other to 30 pages, at their elbow for 
reference.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


‘Our survey has been unavoidably confined almost ex- 
clusively to the first volume; indeed, anything like an 
adequate account of the book’ is impossible, for it may be 
described as a history in notes of the literature of the period 
with which it deals. We confess that we have been able to 
find very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by far 
the larger portion of the book will be found irresistibly 
attractive by all who care anything for the history of 
literature in our own time.”—Manchester Examiner. 


“A worthy monument of the development of literature 
— the last fifty years...... The volumes contain not a little 
specially interesting to Scotsmen.”—Scotsman, 
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Art. Contents. 
1, HERLDRY, BRITISH and FOREIGN. By H. Gough. 


2. The CANARY ISLANDERS. 
LL.D. M.A.R.S. 

DAVID, DUKE of ROTHESAY. By the Marquess of Bute, K.T. 
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T. Arrowsmith— &c.—Hints to Farmers — Paganism in Brittany— 
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Haswell Family—Rey. J. A. Wallinger— Book-lending and Book- 
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—‘ Memoirs of Marguerite de Valois’—De Waurin’s ‘ Chronicles ané 
Ancient Histories of Great Britain.’ 
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with the following Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :— 
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OLD-AGE PENS By J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C. 
HOW LONG CAN! RTH SUSTAIN LIFE? By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. 
The COMING CRISIS in MOROCCO. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
By A. C. Swinburne. 
PANESE CUSTOMS. By F. T. Piggott. 
AN’S PLACE in MODERN LIFE. By Madame Adam. 

IAVELLI’S ‘MANDRAGOLA.” By James Mew. 

TLER EXHIBITION. By Walter Sickert. 
PITY. By Ouida. 


SRE 
\ “The MOMBASA RAILWAY. By George S. Mackenzie. 


The GLADSTONE-HARTINGTON CONTROVERSY. By Frederick Greenwood. 
A HUMAN DOCUMENT. (Conclusion.) By W. H. Mallock. 





E. B. LANIN. 


RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. By E. B. Lanin. Re- 
printed, with Revisions, from the Fortnightly Review. Demy 8vo. 14s. [Now ready. 

Containing Chapters on—The Demoralization of the Nation—Truthfulness and the 
Mythopeedic Faculty—The Life: Philosophy of the Russian—Fatalism, Improvidence, and 
Hospitality — Procrastination, Time not Money —Thriftlessness of the People: Grand- 
motherly Legislation—Honesty Tempered by Communism—The Ethics of Commerce: 
Morality Independent of Honesty—Prisons—Armenia and the Armenian People—Sexual 
Morality—Finance: the Racking of the Peasantry—Finland—The Jews in Russia—The 


Famine. See 
W. L. COURTNEY. 
STUDIES at LEISURE. By W. L. Courtney, Author of 


‘Studies: Old and New,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Now ready, 


The Volume contains—Kit Marlowe’s Death: a Play—Ibsen’s Social Dramas—Roget 
Bacon—The Mask of Descartes—John Locke—Personality--M. Anatole France—Old Oxford 
Revels—Socrates—Buddha, and Christ—Dr. Martineau’s Theology. 





LOUIS HENRY CURZON. 


A MIRROR of the TURF; or, the Machinery of Horse- 
racing Revealed: showing the Sport of Kings asit is To-day. By LOUIS HENRY 
CURZON. Crown 8vo. [In April. 


Extract from PREFACE. — “ Betting in connexion with horse-racing......is described at 
considerable length......Chapters of this book are also devoted to other phases of turf 
organization ; the powers of the Jockey Club are detailed and explained, the rules of racing 
are criticized, and the every-day work of trainers, touts, tipsters, and jockeys set forth...... 
It is not ‘an attack’ on horse-racing, it is simply, as its title indicates, ‘A Mirror of the 
Turf.’ It is the ‘sport of kings’ only which is treated of......the author willingly leaves the 
wide subject of commercial morality, or immorality, to be treated by other pens.” 


J. B. BAILEY. 


FROM SINNER to SAINT; or, Character Transforma- 


tions: being a few Biographical Sketches of Historic Individuals whose Moral Lives 
underwent a Remarkable Change. By JOHN BURN BAILEY, Author of ‘Modern 
Methuselahs.’ Crown 8vo. (Jn April. 


The BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES are of—John Bunyan, William Huntington, Rev. 
John Newton, Sir John Popham, Sir Francis Pemberton, Brownlow North, Second Earl of 
— Colonel James Gardiner, Nell Gwynne, George Psalmanazar, and the Rev. Dr. 


“A CHARMING AND INSTRUCTIVE BUOK.” 


The NATURALIST in LA PLATA. By W. H. Hudson, 


C.M.Z.S., Joint Author of ‘Argentine Ornithology.’ With numerous I\lustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 16s, 

The Saturday Review says:—‘‘ Mr. Hudson has given us a delightful volume, full of 
freshness and curious information. He has made it sensational by drawing attention to the 
marvels of Nature, to her strange freaks and seemingly fantastic eccentricities.” 

The Spectator says :—‘‘ This most interesting book...... is one to buy and read, for matter 
ami style are alike excellent.” 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘As strange and fantastic as the mythical marvels of any 
famous fairy tales are the wonders of bird and insect-life narrated in Mr. W. H. Hudson's 
delightful collection of essays, ‘The Naturalist in La Plata,’ and no less charmingly than 
profusely illustrated.” 

The Globe says :—‘‘ The studies of animal life supplied by Mr. W. H. Hudson are of very 
considerable interest...... Mr. Hudson does more than watch—he thinks—and more than that 
—he theorizes ..... Without doubt the nature-loving student will read to ponder, and ponder 
toadmire. The book is written in a simple, straightforward fashion.” 


‘“‘A VIVID ACCOUNT OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SIBERIA.” 


SIBERIA ASITIS. By H. De Windt, F.R.G.S., Author 


of ‘From Pekin to Calais,’ ‘A Ride to India,’ &e. With an Introduction by Madame 
OLGA de NOVIKOFF (0. K.”). With 31 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

_ The Daily News says :—‘‘‘ Siberia as It Is’ must be read...... Mr. De Windt writes 
quietly and in a manner that decidedly predisposes one to believe what he says.” 

The Times says:—‘‘ As Mr. De Windt appears to write in perfect good faith and candour, 
and describes the results of his own personal observations—results which are corroborated 
by the testimony of Dr. Lansdell and other trustworthy observers, English and foreign—it 
seems clear that reforms and alterations have actually taken place, and all friends of 
humanity will rejoice that this is so...... Those who have been shocked by Mr. Kennan’s 
descriptions will be glad to correct the impression by the study of Mr. De Windt’s book.” 

The Globe says :—“‘ It is indeed well that the reading public should have the opportunity 
of hearing all sides of the question, of seeing Russia through all sorts of glasses...... Mr. De 
Windt’s work is entirely the outcome of personal experience and observation.” 
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“THE ABLEST BOOK ON MUSIC THAT HAS APPEARED FOR MANY YEAR,” 


MY THOUGHTS on MUSIC and MUSICIANS. By Hz 


STATHAM. Illustrated with Frontispiece of the Entrance-Front of Handel’s Open. 
house, and Musieal Examples. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
*.* The Musicians critically estimated are HANDEL, BACH, MOZART, BEETHOVEy 
SCHUBERT, CHO. LISZT, WAGNER, STERNDALE BENNETT; the Volume aly 
contains Chapte: Form affd Design in Music, and the Organ. 
The National Observer says :—‘‘ Mr. Statham’s musical ability is by no means moderate 
He has a very clear, a very admirable insight into the true principles of form and desig, 
in music......While the essays on Beethoven, Bach, Schubert, and Liszt are sound 
criticism, sensible in tone, and excellent in principle, there is no question but that the 
essay on Mozart is in its way a little masterpiece......The book, it may be added, stang 
almost alone amongst modern works of musical criticism.” 
Black and White says :—‘‘ Very sound, solid, and readable work, by an accepted auth 
on the art and science of music...... The ab'est work on music, and far the pleasantest to 


’ 


that has appeared for many years.” 


‘“‘A PERFECT PICTURE OF EGYPTIAN LIFE IN THE GREAT THEBAN DAYs,” 


French of G. MASPERO, late Director of Archeology in Egypt, and Member of the 
Institute of France. Translated by A. P. MORTON. With 188 Illustrations. Crow 

8vo. 5s. . [Second Editton in the press, 
The Times says :—‘‘ A lucid sketch, at once popular and learned, of daily life in ancient 
-Egypt in the time of Rameses II., and of Assyria in that of Assurbanipal...... In the case of 
Egypt the period chosen is that of the fourteenth century B.c., in the case of Assyria that 
of the seventh century. As an Orientalist M. Maspéro stands in the front rank, and his 
learning is so well digested and so admirably subdued to the service of popular exposition 
that it nowhere overwhelms and always interests the reader. The numerous illustration 
interspersed in the text greatly enhance its instructiveness.” 


“A FASCINATING AND VALUABLE STOREHOUSE OF HUMAN WISDOM.” 


ON SHIBBOLETHS. By W.S. Lilly. Demy 8vo. 12s, 


*,* The Volume comprises chapters on Progress, Liberty, the People, Public Opinion, 
Education, Woman’s Rights, Supply and Demand. 

The Zimes says :—‘‘ Mr. W. S. Lilly is a vigorous writer and a practised dialectician, Ip 
his new work ‘On Shibboleths’ he displays these qualities powerfully enough, in the 
critical examination of several of the current phrases which pass muster as the represents- 
tives of seasoned and coherent ideas in the popular thought and phraseology of the day... 
It need hardly be said that a dialectician of Mr. Lilly’s torce has much pertinent crit 
to offer of these popular ideas.” 

The Spectator says :—‘‘ Mr. Lilly's book is excellently conceived.. Jt is a reasoned protest 
against the tyranny of the Zeitgeist in certain matters of sugreme importance......Mr. Lillys 
finished literary style and almost French power of compréssion makes his book as agreeable 
to read as it is instructive.” ' - ei 


“THE PAGES SMELL OF THE SALT WATER.” 


AMONG TYPHOONS and PIRATE CRAFT. By Captain 


LINDSAY ANDERSON, Author of ‘ A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.’, With Illustra 
tions by Stanley Wood. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Black and White says :—‘‘ Captain Anderson tells of many a good fight with the Chim- 
man, and many a successful cruise. He writes his story brightly and well and modestly, 
like a true sailor, and mainly in that good, compact, racy dialect of the sea, which is 
music in the ear of him who has once heard it spoken.” 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ This is a genuine sailor’s book. Crammed with detailsot 
seamanship and gunnery......The pages smell of the salt water. The avithor met with the 
stirring adventures which he describes while acting as officer on an armed opium clipper 
in the Chinese seas......The captain's story really never flags.” “ 





‘“REDOLENT OF THE CONTINENT ISLAND.” 
AUSTRALIAN LIFE. By Francis Adams. Crown 8vo. 


The Daily Graphic says :—‘‘ ‘ Australian Life’ is a series of fourteen stories and sketches 
coucel marked by considerable originality and appreciation of the story-teller’s ae 
extraordinary specimens of human nature are some of Mr. Adams’s heroes and heroines, 
they never seem impossible, and they have often an air of reality which suffices to keep the 
attention rivetted to each story until finished. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


HORSLEY GRANGE: aSporting Tale. By Guy Graven 





HIL, Author of ‘Jack Skeffington.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
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LOUIS COUPERUS. 
ELINE VERE. By Louis Couperus. Translated } 
J.T.GREIN. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
ARTHUR PATERSON. 


A PARTNER from WEST. By Arthur Paterson, 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 
MAURICE JOKAI. 


PRETTY MICHAL. By Maurice Jokai. Translated b 
R. NISBET BAIN. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
A. WALL. 


The PRINCESS of CHALCO. By A. Wall. With Illus 


trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A. P. SINNETT. 


KARMA. By A. P. Sinnett, Author of ‘The Occul 


World,’ ‘ Esoteric Buddhism,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Lmirep, London. 
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